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Chancellor Sohmidt Er Prenldont Mitterrand at the Elysee Palace, 
(Photo! dpa} 


` Sehmidt and Mitterrand 
thrash out the issues 


N. Mitterrand, wlo was id by 
Prime Minister Pierre Mnuroy and For- 
eign Minister Cluude Cheysson, recalled 
that the two countries ,had invariably 
joined forces on all issues of Western 
foreign policy. 

This they succeeded in doing. again in 
Paris. It was better late than never, and 
Horr Schmidt was by no means solely to 
blame for (he delay, 

The French leader tried to make; light 
of the shortfall in conultations between 
Bonn and Paris on Poland and its reper 
cussions. for East-West relations by 
saying .lhal French .and German Minis- 
ters and aides had ,conferred on several 
occasions, 

‘These indirect ‘cûnşullations Wêre nol 
at issue, What cante ‘as a ,surprise was 
that the President and the Chancellor 
had not conferred directly since the out» 
break of the Polish ciisis. 

Herr Schmidt returned home leaving 
behind overt and covert anxieties about 
Bonn's position in Nafo, 

In view of. (he size. ‘of peace protesi 
marches in Germany, of Mr Brezhnev's 
visit to Bonı (at a time when France is 
not on consultation terms with the 
Kremlin}, of Herr Schmidt's GDR visit 
and Polish Deputy Premier Rakowski's 
visit fo Bonn, France, .haš. ils. doubis 
about Germany. .' 

The French wonder how imporlant 
Bonn feels its Ostpolilik still is at a 
time when France and America are 
clearly not on good terms with Moscow 
and Warsaw. 

.Parig could well have done with a few 
words on. what Bonn actually had in 
mind. well ,before (he two leaders met, 
and this is a point M. Mitterrand is sure 
to reiterate when he hosts the, Bonn go- 
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elmut Sehmidl aid “Francois. Mit: 
terand. held' a Franco-German 
summll ut short notice in Paris lo Iron 
out differences on Poland. . 
Thoy did’ so in a frank, intensive and 
at times ‘no-holds-barred exchange of 
views ‘in wliilch misunderstandings and 


‘ınislnterpretatioris on thelr respective at- 


titudes were resolved. . 

‘They’ Jointly undertook to exert ‘pres- 
sure on tho: military authorities In’ War- 
saw’ (o revert to policies of renewal n 
reform. :“" < 

As a result of a mere ‘exchange of 
views ‘1o bJarify misundérstahdings this 
was niore than ‘might have 'been expect 
ed. It‘ points' to joint moves; although 
nelther ‘the German Chancellor nor. the 
French President divulgéd details; ' 

In over three hours of talks ‘at the 
Elyse’ Place: M. Mitterrand and. Herr 
Schmidt stressed. more’ than once that 
what was going‘on in Poland must not 
be allowed to drive a: wedge into the Al 
‘tantic alliance, 

‘The Bonn Chancellor referred: in Paris 
1o full agreement on maintaining the 
unity of the West, and the French Pre» 
sident agreed. . 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE GERMAN PRESS 


Almost اا‎ the 1971 Mans- 
field Plan for a withdrawal of US forces 
from central Europe was resurrecled, 


. But politics is not as simple as tljat, 
and history cannot be turned back de» 
cades every time views differ on the sin 
tuation. 


° Nato is a pact based on partnership 
and reciprocity. Ali members rely on the 
understanding and help of the others. - 


The Soviet Union alone would sland 
fo benefit from a serious rift between 
America and Western Europe. A US 
withdrawal from Europe would : suit 
Moscow down to the ground, 


A breach between Europe and Ameri- 
ca would also run counter to the im= 
mediate interests of both. 

Without American assistance Western 
Europe would be unable to defend itself 
and lo resist pressure of military might 
from the East, while without Europe ihe 
United States would forfeit ils as a 
world powek. . civ, 

‘So we remaln dependent oni each 
other, and even if Bonn may take a 
slightly.more positive view of tho point 
delenle has reached than Washington 
does, the Federal Republic of ‘Germany 
1š nat going to pursue a policy of ap 
peusemeht that can only prove to be ul 
lis own expense. 


“1f a neoStalinist clvillan were 10 tke 
qver from a uniformed general the reins 
of power In Warsaw, Borin too would 
feel Ostpolitik had taken a ‘turn for the 
woe, ., 

But as long as the outcome is. unclear 
there .should be no recriminations either 
in Nato or in the Bonn :Bundestag. 


For ‘us all the freedom ’ and: human 
dignity of the people of Poland are what 
is at stake: This is something we should 
jointly stress time and again,’ even 
though views might differ. 1 thei politi 
cal moves to be made. 


We’ owe thie Polish people a joint 
‘outcry Hgalrist the injusticê ‘of the use of 
force and the solidarity of determined 
;Relping hands to cope with’ hardship: 

` Hetmann Dexheimer 
` (Allgenielne Zeitung Mainê, t6 January 1982) 
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` policy on Poland 


not for a moment suggest that a ime 


ly direçtly, so It is realistic for. 
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here has been no uniform Western 
i :.L attitude to the imposition of martial 
lw in Poland. 

° Not even the most finely-turned 
communiqué, as issued’ in'' Washington 
and Paris after Chancellor Schmidt's 
talks there, could paper over the conti 
nuing differences of opinion, 

' There was a clash in the Bundestag 
on whether the Bonn government could 
be accused of pussyfooting towards Mos- 
cow and Warsaw or the Opposition was 
unnecessarily advocating a reversion to 
Cold War practices. 
This clash reflected a little of the un- 
î certainty and disagreement that are 
: hing heavily on the Western al- 


٫ Viewed superficially, all. that is involv= 
j ed are differences in shades of meaning 
on policy towards the Soviet Union. 
Û Ought the Kremlin and its hench- 
! qen the Polish military rulers, fo have 
imposed on their countrles 
immediately? 
;: Or.should financial coercion be with- 
held until it is clearly apparent that neo- 
Slinists, not reformers, are Jestined {o 
prevail in Poland? 

. It is a matter of both political judge» 
ment. and perspective, Even {he Ameri» 
can leaders, whio are keen to sce a hurd 
line taken against Mr Brezhnev, would 


medlale economic boycot! could prompt 
Brelirn to democracy in Poland. 

Punitive measures of this kind do not 
Impress dictators much, whereas they hit 
longsuffering nations languishing, under 
totalitarian rule all the harder, 

, Besides, on the other side of the’ At- 
Jahlie developments in Eastern Europe 
doubtless take on, a diffeient look from 
. how they are seen from the, geographic 
proximity of central Europê, 

; Any teversion fo East-West tenslon Js 
sure to affect the Federal Republic of 


to: counsel] caution in moves on 
and to advise against premature 
tive measures aimed at Moscow. , 
Th is neither to call Western solida¬ 
nto question nor to adopt a ritical 
(nd towards the United States. 
Discussions of this kind must be pos» 
; (ible among partners . without .mutual 
Inisl and confidence suffering necessari- 
4$ a result. 
Yet'in recent weeks, sad to say, the 
uence for moderation exerted by 
Helmut! ‘Schmidt and < Hans-Dietrlek 
Censcher seems to have encountered 
ly emotional criticism. 
;in published opinion in the United 
İn particular, suspicions have beer 
1 time and again that Chancellof 
1 thmidt had opted for an outsiders rolê 
‘Gemiany was’ vacillating between 
‘Et and West  - 


The Castle Route 


German roads will get you 
there. But why miss the sights 
by heading straight down the 
autobahn at 80? Holliday 
routes have been arranged 
not only.to ensure unforget=. 
table me morles but also to 
make up an idea for a holiday 
in itself. How about a tour of 
German castlas? 


ute is 200 miles 


long. ltruns from Mannheim, 
an industrial city on the Rhine 
with an impressive Baroque 
castle of its own, to Nurem- 
berg, the capltal of Bavarlan 
Franconia: The tour should 


The Castle Ro 


take you three days or so. We 
recommend taking a look at 
27 castles en route and seeing 
for yourself what Germany 
must have looked like In the 
Middle Ages. The médlaeval 
iown of Rothenburg ob der 
Tauber Is Intact and unspollt. 
Heldalberg is still the clty of 
the Student Prince. In Nurem’ 
berg you really must not mss 
the Albrecht Dûrer House. 


for yourself the 


Come ahd see 


German Middle Ages. The ٠ 


Castle Route wll be your: 
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Hans-Dietrich Genscher whom Zim- 
mermann accused of “limp opportu- 
nism”. 

In the same breath, Zimmermann 
repeated his prophecy that the Bann go- 
vernment coalition is about to collapse, 
But the impression was that he had 
given up hope that this would happen. 

lf this collapse occurred it would lave 
fo come during this year. Jf it were later 
the time until the national elections in 


. 1984 would be too short to “tackle. the 


gigantic task of bringing about an effec- 
tive change,” 2 ب‎ 

It was a gloating Zimmermann who 
pointed to the stumbling biocks for. the 
coalition (the stale elections, budgetary 
problems and unemployment) but it was 
also a Zimmermann who ‘knew that a 
change of government during this .legis- 
lative period would be. unthinkabie 
without the FDP. i? . 

And the FDP, Zimmermann said, will 
not rethink until after the state elec 
tions. : ٍ 
The post-Kreuth VI CSU gives the 
impression of a party.that is .at pregent 


.not particularly interested in taking .the 


helm of government, Said Zimmermann: 
“We.are not silting on the steps of Pa- 
lais Schaumburg” . 

As Zimmemıann descended to the 
valley, the picture postcard landscape of 
Kreuth was hit (meteorologlcally) by a 
most unsightly thaw, ٤ 

Nothing remained unchanged — not 
even in Kreuth. Thus, for instance, 
CDU leader Franz Josef Strauss was 
absent for the first (ime due to illness. 
Zimmermann found this .. departure 
“spectacular”, But he added: “We acted 
as sensibly as if he had been with us” 

Somebody else was also among the 
missing: the inimitable interpreter of 
Bavarian politics in general and its anı= 
biguous depths — the well known folk 
wriler Ludwig Thoma. . ت‎ 
„ Ag a relaxed Zimmermann fdced the 
pross, munching . sausages and quaffing 
beer, the porlralt of lhe storyteller was 
missing. Roman Areas 


(Deutsches Allgomcines Sonntagablntt, 
17 January 1982} 


yl THE PARTIES 


CSÛÜ has no rivals when it comes to 
stage managing a performance 


cleverly made use of this to inject a 
slight element of suspense. 0 
But this meeting was not held to draft 
a new conservative slrategy, All Kreuth 
VI was intended to do was to update the 


Sonthofen conflict and rejection strate- 


By. 
` From high lp in thelr’ Bavarian 


mountain retreat the CSU politicians 
urtleashed an icy blast against the Bonn 
government which they once morê ac- 
cused of having permitted itself to be 
drawn into the Soviet vortex, 

The CDU was called upon to pursue 
a tougher and more militant policy. This 
was in all likelihood directed at the 
somewhat independent prime ministers 
of Schleswig-Holstein and Lower Saxony, 
respectively Gerhard Stoltenberg and 
Ernst Albrecht, : 

Friedrich Zimmermann stressed, how- 
ever, that this did not mean that there 
were any serious differences’ of view 
within the conservative camp. 
` There was nothing at Kreuth VI to 
indicate a split CDU/CSU. But there 
were some sighs of a new division of la- 
bour in wooing voters. After all, it is 
hard to imagine that the tough declara- 
tion on Poland as put forward in Kreuth 
could be adopted by the CDU and thus 
outside Bavaria, 

Incidentally, this declaration also 
slams the door in the face of the’ FDP. 

During the years of an “lllusionary 
policy of délcnte” {an area in which the 
FDP and SPD can find sone common 
ground) the public lost ils awareness of 
Ihe “offensive direction of Communist 
ideology and Soviet imperialism.” 

‘The usual allacks on lielmut Schmidt, 
though harsher this {inie, were augmenl- 
ed in Kreulh by altacks on FDP leader 


tive parties has always been the guaran- 


‘tor of factual equality despite the differ- 


encés in numerical strength in the Bun- 
destag. : 

The CDU has had to pay the price 
time and again. For the sake of peace it 
has always had to glve in to the small 
sibling in the south. The whole thing 
has always worked so well that the CSU 
has been able benignly to forgive minor 
infractions, 8 

A recent example: Just as the CSU 
members of the Bundestag put forward 
a tough Poland declaration, Berlin’s 
CDU Mayor Richard von Weizsdcker 
presented his many-sided and cautious 
analysiş of the situation. 8 

Asked about this CSU Bonn Floor 
Leader Friedrich Zimmermann did not 
utter a single word of censure. His re- 
sponse can be summed up as polite and 
unperturbed. 1 

He said he was convinced that the 
CDU would see the light and toe the 
tougher line without the need for any 
specific arrangement to that effect, 

Considering that even such high ca- 
libre CDU polilicians as Walther Leisler 
Kiep graced the Kteuth meeting with 
their presence, all is well in the CSU's 
little world, 

Zimmermann stressed that there are 
naturally tegional differences that will 
have a bearing on the four state elec- 
lions this year, 

Kiep, who is standing for Jiamburg 
mayor, must naturully use ù different 
tone {o suit the Hanseatic mentality of 
the city. He cannot use lhe language of 
Kreuth in Hamburg. 

Since Kreuth has always been slir- 
rounded by ù cerlain aura of conspiracy, 
the directors in charge of the stuging 


Bundestag unity ends in 


uproar over Poland 


Kohl: “Your speech was ‘marked by 
both hubris and weakness,” (CDU ap- 
plause). 

When Schmidt found lıimself corner- 
ed he had begun flailing around without 
regard for what. he: destroyed in the 
process, 

„ Kohl was emphatic In protesting about 
what he called Schmidt's depicting jour- 
nalists as the culprits in triggering the 
criticism of hiş policy both at home and 
abroad, : : 

Kohl to Sehmidt: “You make brazen 
use of slander in trying to get yourself 
aut of a hole.” 

Kohl accused Schmidt of making it 
impossible for the opposilion to main- 
luin normal human relations in the 
Bundestag. 5 

Never before had fhere been a Chan- 
cellor, who was so little prepared to coit- 
tribute towards preserving internal peace. 

Nobody in {he CDU/CSU had to ask 
himself where he had stood dyring the 
Nazi er, n 

Kohl praised the public for its slow 
of solidarity towards our Polish neiglı- 
bours, Oermans lave donaled more thar 
DM30m for Poland -" more than the 
` rest of Europe combined. 1 

(Lûbecker Nachrichten, 15 January 1982) 


The chamber erupled and the debate 
was interrupted for several minutes by 
Opposilion protests. : 

Helmut Sehrmidt stressed in his 
slatement on his talks with President 
Mitterrand and President’ Reagan that 
the events in Poland had once more 
showed lhe rigid inability of the Cam= 
munist system to allow peaceful change. 

This had heaped untold. suffering on 
ihe peoples of (he Warsaw Pact nalions 
„and endangered cooperation with {he 
West. : e 

Schmidt, answering criticism leveled 
abroad againsli him personally and 
against his policy, thanked {he French 
- Foreign Minister, Claude Cheysson, for 
: hıving defended him against accusations 
` of neutralism. 


Sehmidt said the insulls were evil, re 


' yarlless whether they were against him 
. personally or against his government. 


Herr Koh! sharply altacked the Chan- 


cellor for his stance on Polarıd. He said 
| that weakness and opportunism in the 
past weeks and months had led to a si- 


{uation in which lhe Chancelior Sid not 


know how lo accoint to the nation and 


` therefore Tesorted 1o ‘aggressiveness und 
ingulls.. 2 


he brief spell of Bundestag unily 

over delentc which the imposition 
of marlial law in Poland had brought 
ubout did not last long. 

It came to a loud and angry end in 
the first debate of the year with Chan- 
cellor Schmidt trying to answer his cri- 
tics in the face of flying accusalions. 
` In a policy statement, Chancellor 
Schmidt called for a policy of modera- 
lion, balance and intuition on Poland 
and accused ihe conservatives of 
“incitement. 

The Opposition ‘leader, Herr Helmut 
Kohl, accused the Chancellor of having 
antagoniSed allies abroad. Because of 
this, Herr Schmidt could not expecl 
support from the Opposition. 

The climax to the debate came after 
Herr Schmidt said: “I can only warn 
against such incitement as that of Bava- 
rîa's Prime Minister (Franz Josef Strauss) 
when he said that the Bonn government 
was cowardly creeping on its belly in 
the face of communist pressure. 
`' "Such language can oniy lead to mis- 
interpretalions abroad about’ our posi- 
tion.” 

He went on to say that Opposition ul- 
titudes had awakened voices, “voices 
‘which I wish had never been raised 
again. E 

“As a result, I have been geliing let- 
ters from’ old Nazis living among us 1s 
old-age pensioners in which much evil 
j8 said about the Poles, the Russians and 
the Bonn govemment — all in one 
breath.” و‎ 


he CSU is the clear chanipion 
among Germany’s political parties 


Europa when it comes to staging meetings in 


the right atmosphere, 

The latest meeting in Kreuth marks 
the pitinacle of this art. 

First, the 5O0 or so members ‘of the 


“Bundestag present were told of how 


bleak the situation is in the world. Every- 
body spoke from the heart and got it 
all off their chests. 2 


- Then the unahimous resolutions were 


passed, and the whole show culminated 
in a piece of feudal hospitality which 
included a great deal of levity. 

„As if this were not enough, the CSU 
has always been a master at finding new 
responses among the broad public for its 
old political messages. To put it in a 
nutshell, Bavaria’s conservatives have al- 
ways been masters of recycling. 

At “Kreuth I”, on 19 November 1976, 


,only the strength of internal opposition 


prevented; tlhe CSU breaking away from 
the CDU. 

Krteuth remains a symbol of victory in 
the tug-of-war between the parties. 

The cement that holds {ogelher the 
Bonn alliance between the two conserva- 


. Deciding on 
a stance 


‘f Yhancellor Schmidt and Foreign Min= 
isler Génscher were clearer about 
Bonn's atlitude towards Poland in the 
fist Bundestag debate this ycar Lhan 
when marlial law was introduced there. 
This second government policy stiile- 
ment by the chancellor settled many 
open questions asked by the West, 
The Bonn government can take credit 
for having played a major part in the 
hree most Important Western declara- 
tions: the EEC and Nato statements of 
4 and 11 January and the Washington 
communiqué following Schmidt's meet- 
Ing with President Reagan. 
But the Bonn attitude was not quite 
as straightforward as it appears in ref- 


fospect. 
The Chancellor himself made Bonn 
appear in a shady light when, prompted 
his concern over Poland, he went so 
far as to equate himself with Honecker. 
` And the fact that the government 
. Spokesman termed the American 
Bsesment of ihe Soviet role in Poland 
#rong at the turn of the year marked 
the climax of the strain Bonn caused in 
the Western camp. : 
„ Opposition leader Helmut Kohl was 
ight in pointing 1o these mistakes in 
Bundestag 


This strain in the relations with the 
Western partners has now been over- 
tome. Büt the Chanicellor's reputalion 
has suffered deşpite his firm stand in 
the Bundestag. 


Another thing that has bçen destroyed 


` 1S the ünity in the Bundestag across 


Party lines as demonstrated at the end 
of .last year by the commion resolution 
on Poland. 2 

After a bout of superfluous differ- 


ences, thie West has found common 


„Bound again. But in Bonn the coalition 


and .the opposition are once more at 


agerheads, which tan hardly help 1o 
:leviale the Polish tragedy. . ٣ 
{Hannoversche Allgemeine, 16 January 1952) 
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Bonn is not required to İmPOsê ty 
nomic sanctions on Moscow and ¥ 
saw cither, but the resolution ù 

. commit both Bonn and the other ke 
countries, : 


It says that future economic and lj 
ties will depend on Soviet behati, 
towards Poland, as will the arms tot, 
process. 


So in his deal with Washington fı 
Schmidt is very much at the thin end 
the wedge, If he or the other 
Nato countries object to the next og 
of US demands they could well find 
frustrated Mr Reagan carrying out 
threat to end the Geneva talks, 


This is a turn of events Flerr Sehr: 
must try to avoid at virtually all cg 
since it would in all probabilily ny 
the end of the current coalition gore, 

' ment in Bonn. 


In the past the Chancellor has o 
stood up to Washington when he 
sure of French support. This time | 
failed to check where he stood in Pj 
presumably because he misread the [ 
and French responses to Bonn’s attityk 


Yet M. Mitterrand’s missile mode 


sation policy could have served xı , 


warning. 

He will now try to salvage what 
can, and it will be ã daunting lk 
France has deep-seated fears of 4 spel 
relationship between Bonn and Mosot 


Dieter Sehrdtu 
(Sûddeutsche Zeitung, 13 January IM 


E WORLD AFFAIRS 


Toing and froing on 


. a common line 


seriously handicap international 
tions, Nato feels. 

In the Brussels resolution by Naio 
Foreign Ministers, Bonn endorsed views 
if had previously sought to avoid expres- 
sing in such strong terms. 

It was. reluctant to encourage further 
deterioration..in international relations, 
fearing the effect it might have on 
German trade interests in the East, on 
intra-Gernıan ties (still a tender plant) 
and on the Geneva: arms control talks, 

The Geneva talks between America 
and Ryssia on medium-range missiles 
are so..imporiant that their süccešs . or 
failure could well. seal the fate of the 
current Bonh government. ' 

But Bonn's interests would ‘have been 
harmed everr‘Inbreby a refusal to sup- 
port the US draft resolution, which was 
backed by Britain, France and Italy. 
` Helmut Sohmidt cannot afford to risk 
a confrontation ’.with both Mr Reagan 
and M: Mittefrand. 4 
. The Americans initişfly made it easier 
for him ta.accept the reşolution by de- 
clding not, -for.. the time being, to 
abandon the Geneva talks. 


rela- 


Church either. The Polish authorities are 
trying to eliminate ils influence too. 

In return for an interview with 
General Jaruzelski, Archbishop Glemp 
has already had to abandon his demand 
for trade union leader Walesa to take 
part in the talks. 

Yet even this concession failed to 
make the General ease his policies in 
any way, The Church looks like having 
to fight for ils own stırvival; it will have 
little choice but to leave. Salidarity in 
the lurch. 

This, like everything else that haş 
happened in Poland since the military 
crackdown, clearly indicates Moscow's 
role. 

So Nato Foreign Ministers had no. 
choice but to couch their resolution in 
terms of an indictment of the Kremlin, 

Where they fail to agree is on the 
ways open to them to lend weight to 
ihefr contention that the Sovlet Union 
lias no ‘tight to determine political and 
social developments in Poland, 

Persistent ‘violations of the UN Char 
ter and the Helsinki accords endanger 
confidenee in East-West cooperation and 


t took Nato four wecks to arrive at a 

joint response to Poland, but the West 
has still not agreed on jolnt action, 

For the time being İt is agreed solely 
in ifs assessment and condemnation of 
Soviet responsibility and on issuing war- 
ninge aimed at Moscow. 

Given the far-reaching differences of 
‘opinion that have arisen ir the West 
since the military take-over in Poland, 
even this little spells progress. 

But Iwo reservations must be stated, 
the first being that the Nato resolutlon 
clearly bears a US imprint to which Eur- 
opean members of the North Atlantic 
pact may well haye consented with re- 
luctance, 

The second proviso fs that develop- 
ments in Poland over the four weeks in 
question Jleft little hope of the Polish 
authorities reverting to reform policies 
worthy of the name. 

It would have been little to the point 
for Nato Foreign Ministers to continue 
fo harbour illusions on General Jaru- 
zolskl's patriotism, 

They may lave called on the Polislı 

leaders to rcactivale the process .of re- 
form and to resume without delay the 
dialogue with the Church and with Soli- 
darity, the independent trade union. 
- But thelr call had a hollow ring, A 
Solidarity capable of freely representing 
the wishes of Polish workers no longer . 
exists. There would be no point -in a 
dialogus with a sham organisation. 

The regime: can fio longer be sald to 
be engaged in a dialogue with ihe 


action in cotinection with eanel 
against Iran and Afghanistan had alr 
been seen to lead to dissension a$ 
as action was called for. 

In Nato, whith is ever larger, ap 
ment was sufe to prove even more df 
cult to aclilevê, let alonê a unifv 
coutse of action unifornnly undertaktn. 

On economic measures the ûssuy 
Ilon is ihat ench Nalo country wills 
In keeping with its own position andi 
legal provisions. 

This was the formula agreed in 
nection with moves oh imports fro 
Sövjet Union and other sectors H, 
and including export eredifs, 

Aclual agreement was reached (Ê 
evéryone Except Greece) only on nelê. 
clding for the time being on UF’ 
commercial credit facilities for Pl 
and ‘on, stalling the Polish debt taki 
the moment, : E 

Everything else, especially recon 
tion of long-term economic ties be 
Ëast and Weşt in the energy sec 
of exports of farm produce and ttt 
logy, will be subject to consultations 

The next steps on such matters" 
be for Cocom, the Nalo commilte® 

. goods dntl technology adjudged loo# 

sitive to sêll to the Eastern bloc, l0 

elde, Carl A, Ei 
(Handelsbistt, 13 Janu 
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Nato declares 
tel 
“ou Poland’ 


The sentence reads, as appraved by.all 
15 Nato Foreign Ministers; “The Soviet 
Unlian hasş..no right to determine Po. 
land's political aud soclal development,” 
` This’ sounds. lika. a challenge, which 
was clearly .inlended, but it was certainly 
intended also a5 4 warming and a remine 
der, given. that the whip is accompanied 
by an unmistakable carrot, . 
, .Poland, it. said, could expect to benefit 
in Îull from ‘the’ .advanitages of stability 
in Europe and from eonstruetive politi- 
cal and etonomic, tes with the Wedt ûs 
soon af marlial Taw 1s 'ended, internees 
are released and the dialogue ‘with 
Cfiureh and ‘Solldarlty 1š resumed. ' 
Thè Sovlet'Urlon was given to under- 
stand that' tëversloni t6 the proceké of 
genuine reform.iand bona fide dialogue 
in Poland would contribute towards: an 
atmosphere; of mutual trust and :recipro- 
Cal self-reşfraink. i! ss: 
-:*Bdthwere' essëntial.if, there. was-to.be 
„Progress on arms ‘control: and ,in arms 
limitation talks, ipeluding the Geneva 
Bupêrpier ılalks.on medium-range. mis- 
These. warnings io the ,East bige to 
ahida .by the spirit ‘of Helsinki were to 
„be. taken alj, the, more. seriously . for 


„ving ,bgen, voiced. unmi ۲ 
Gp: ME | HTH AT Rmifakably 3 ْ 


variety ol S Secretary 

Haig bith tt Nato, In. Brugsels:and at a 
Press confêréncé thê htxt day, ` 

` They. form part’of a twofçid strategy 
with which ıthe:-final: şix. points of: the 
Nato declaration’ .deals,: outlining; poss- 
ible political ‘and economic: megsures 
against ‘Poland, the-Soviet Union and, in. 


the: Tonger term, in East-West ‘éconömle 
ties in general. - EE 


„Nato was unable:to lîst 

. meas\res .that would’ be bin 
. FS membet-tountries,. 2 
ln."the ‘EEC. a dohsefisus” dii” joini 


` FF ie Nato declatatioti ûn Poland went 


beyond, in some of its 16 points, 
what had been expected on either side 
of the Atlantic, : 


` ` Summing up the results of the Brus- 


selş. special meeting of Nato Foreign 
Ministers, It showed for: one that tlie 
summit Was well prepared. 

But in two respects the picture of 
Western unanimity in the definition of 
democratio,.expectations, ‘and aims . was 
arguably spollt, i r, | 

One was ihe reservations made :on 
some points ,by;.the Greek Foreign Min- 
ister, The other. waş .that. the. Turkişh 
Foreign.Minister, as one of the parties.{o 
the Nato: resolution, himself represents 
a military regime, ....,„.,.. 

` The .emphasis was .on the obligations 
of the ‘Soviet: leadership:i.and :the Jaru- 
zelski "regime. toward security and cooper 
ration İn Europe in terms of the Hel- 
sinki accords. .. ;. Rk 
«Mr Bttzhney. was ong :of ithe, leaders 
who at Helsinki pledged their ‘countries 
torabide, by the.principles of sovereignty, 
Noninlervention; and. self-determninatjon 
and condemned-eyon es .muçh ,4s,the 
thteat OFCfORR iil oil osm 
.` .With.,referençe, to. thiş, tlie. dqclaration 
included..a, :santence, that;.was thg, first 
YC Ina: Nata:document, to: run .gounter 
to. what..had to all - intents :bgeen , facit 
Western consent on the .ngergtanding 
that domestio stability, in East and, West 
Mes in the.interest of balangs qf power, 


the, Qpposltion..in. eh a 
RCE PIO be 
,çounicies such as Mexico, Indi - 
onl 0, AEA 
E 
After the Socialists" 'came'to ‘power in 
Paris M. Mitterrand andı. Mr Clieysson. 
o Het the Bonn-Paris axis was 
‘ver, which hardly boosted F; ۰ 
man ties, E e 
„ France is currently. revibwihğ'lts''hosi- 
tion. It is up to Bonn to outline its posi 


dp 


Sil. arr: 


ton; it is evidently still: 
stood in thg Eren not. ful 


` ` Moscow’s 
.... Feaction 


. Nf. oscow and Warsaw lost ito finê in 

criticising the |5 Nato Foreign 
Ministers for demonstrating at their 
BIusséls summit greater cohesion ‘than 
jlêd Veen expêcted,. ; ' 0 

, Nãto not only reiterated ‘its thrte 
deniands for martial law to Be lifted ih 
Poland, for internees to be refeaséd and 
for the dialogue with the Churth and 
fhe trade unions ta be resumed. 

, It Wênt one furthet and ceriticlhed the 
East bloc regimes for their inflexibility 
and inability to carry out changes. Mos. 
TOW was actused of ekertirig pressure on 
Poldhd and’ sanctiofis o threatened If 
thé. Kremlin falled to coripty: 

' ‘The Etiropearl Nato 'member-countrles 
went 'as ‘far as could be reasonably êx- 
pected towards endotsing' the US’ atti- 
tude and at least avoided presenting. thê 
šêry spectacle of disunity lh ‘dealing 
N a Sövlefrbacked militaty dictator. 
§ 0. RS 2 E TS “i 8 


1 nl ‘opféttunisti , WONG ‘have 
cen sorely out of’ place; with’ evetyonê 
i) realiséd {Hat the Polês Merhselves 
Would fail to irtdefsland a weak attitude 
on, lhe Wests par. ' i crs 
ا ا‎ (Rheinlécier Merkuir/Christ und Welt, 
1 < ° ‘i’. “18 Jahuary 1982) 


look: at 


only oblige the management to cost 
operations even more carefully. 


It is sad that profit-sharing schemes 
are no longer under discussion. Em- 
ployers’ leader Hanns-Martin Schleyer, 
abducted and murdered in September 
1977, was very much in favour of staff 
shareholders. : 


At the same time he was staunclıly 
‘opposed to slaff members of .the super» 
visory board, so much so that he took 
the issue to the Constitutional Court (or 
would have done if the appeal had beer 
allowed). - 2 ا‎ 

Since this cout ruling, which Schleyer 
dil rot survive ‘to lean’ of, the em- 
ployers have maintained a low profile jin 
every respect. ٤ 

The unions’ have coritinued to empha- 
sise the importance of worker directors 
rathét than worker shareholders, but 
there arê no signs of progress towards 
more industrial democracytither.' 

But. what would happen if ` wage 
agreements were to include 4 clauşê pro- 
viding for a part of wage increases to be 
invested İn the coınpany? 

‘The money would not be forfeited 
(provlding sultable safeguards were ag: 
reed). Investors would lıave greater leeway 
The result could ' well be miore , jobs 
created. 6 la 
` The choice is up to us; We can either 
administer the jobless or go it alone and 
develop a new, growth-orientated strate» 

4 Fritz Aschka . 

` (Nltnberger Nachrichten, 11 Janusry 1982) 


rights for clvil servants and publlc ser’ 
vice wage- and salary-earners, the right 
1o strike for civil servants belng 4, con« 
sequence of this approach. . 

Excepllons are envisaged, They would 
apply to {be military ‘and to the prison 
and heallh services, for instance. ' 

The unions point out that civil ser- 
vans are entitled lo strike ‘in ‘Britaln, 
France and Iialy. : 

` In Germany there are roughly 2.2m 
civil servanls and twice as niany, 44 
milllon, in the public. service all told, 
They make up one employed person İn 
six. ا‎ 


Ten years ago there were only 3.4m 

public service workers. The larger their 
humber, the more urgtnt û reapiþralsa! 
of the right to sirike becomes. 
: Tho DGB advocates equal treatment 
for everyone in the public service, be 
they civil servanls or humble wage-ear- 
ners, The case for equal treatment could 
work İn a different direction. 

Civil servanis are constitutionally 
denled the right io strike. So why not 
considér which public services ate essen: 
tial to see for whom this right should 
continue to be denled? 1 

Some government activities should 
continue to be free from disruption. Ci 
Vîl sevanls İn this category of ' job 
should retain civil service status. 

Othér jobs: do not, it could well be 
argued, call for civil servants, Salaried 
public service workers, with the right to 
strike, would suffice. : 

Put bluntly; the Post Office clerk who 
sells stamps need nol be a civil servant. 
Civil.servant status for 600,000 teachers 
could well also be reviewed. , 7 

But you can't have both. It must be 
either civil servant status or the right to 
strike an not both, : . 

„<, <. Peter Diehl-Thiele 

(Sûddeutsche Zeiiung, B January L952) 
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Crucial time in Bonn’s 
fight against jobless 


long as it is more profitable to carn 
interest on capital loaned? . 


Naturally, there are reasons why Bonn 
would do better not to abandon high 
interest rates too soon. 

International capital would promptly 
head to markets that promised the best 
retums, it is argued, and that would 
mean out of Germany. 

But niight it not stay in Germany, or 
at least return, if capital investment were 
to hold forth the prospect of heallhy re- 
turns again? 

And as for limits to higher industrial 
costs, il is not just a matter of the 
much-maligned trade unions and how 
they.behave, It depends on both sides of 
industry, the unions and employers. 


The unions seen to be demanding ih 
the current round of wage .talks in- 
creases to offset inflation, The ei- 
ployers will obviously try to keep wage 
increases below the likely inflation rate, 

Both approaches are understandable in 
tho situalion but neither bears witness to 
a farsighted view, The squabble over por 
centages will not net the staff much and 


Civil servants and the right 
. to strikea basic issue . 


of community needs in modern Indus- 
trial soclety, TE 

So strike action in the public service 
would have nıuch wider repercussions 
than elsewhere, li could jeopardise law 
und order andl essential services. 

We havc all growp so dependent on 

the public şervice running smoqlhly thal 
even minor, shorlelerm disruptions could 
wreak havoc. 1 
. In mueh of the public seetor {he state 
enjoys a monopoly, which makes lt im» 
possible for.tho publig 1q lok elsewhere 
for essential services to be maintalned, 
" There iş not tie markel flexibility 
which othérwişe usually ensures that 
industrial actlon does not have disastrous 
consequences. e 

The public have little cholcê but to 
capitulate to the threat of a’ suspension 
of essential ser¥ices, so they are bound 
{o look on the mere threat ûs blackmall!. 

So the state, İt is argued, must not 
allow thie smooth running of its services 
to be called into question by ls person- 

| 


nel. 
- In the public’ service the. partles ‘to 
collective bargaining do not enjoy equal 
rights, The state cannot very well lock 
out its staff; it is constitutionally bound 
to maintain essential services,.  ' 

The unions point out that. wher 
strikes are held. in free enterprise they 
have never objected to emêérgency Ser“ 
vices belng maintained, - 
' In’ the event ofa public sector strike 
they would .také equal. care to ensure 
that accident victims did hot bleed to 
death, that fires were put out and peri’ 
gions paid. . 1 

But a general ban ort strikeş by the 
civil service was a vestige of the patriar- 
chal outlook of a bygone age. Civil ser 
vants nowadays owed .Joyalty not 1o {he 
powers that be. but {he constifution;, 

The. DGB ‘has, long advocated. equal 


we In the Federal Republic long felt. to 
have been past history. 


But it will have tè include priority for 
domestic investment, which can only be 
achieved via lower interest rates and a 
limit to higher costs for private enter 
pride, 

People are gradually coming to realişe 
that unemıployment cannot be ellimi- 
tiated by inventing short-term job op- 
portunities. 

Shorter working hours, a shorter work= 
ing life and job sharing (along the lines 
of: “You work mornings and I'll work 
afternoons") are likewise limited in 
scope as means of solving the problen1, 

Creating new jobs with 4 future is in 
separably linked with eéononıic growth, 
which just cannot be brought about by 
public works programmes, Initiative and 
private enterprise are a must: 

Initiative can hardly be said to be en- 
couraged by the high interest-rate policy 
pursued for the past two years, with thé 
pressûré only recently eased. 

, Why should investors bother investing 
In new machinery and equipment as 


FE collective bargaining arid the 
right to strike (and to lock out staff) 
are part of the democratic system, but in 
the public service they apply with limi 
tations. E 

Civil servanls are denied the right to 
sirike. Deutscher  Gewerkşchaflsbpind, 
the . Dilsseldorf«based German Trades 
Union Confederation, says, they ought to 
be entitled to do so. : : 

This view Is held in particular by the 
DGB unions OTV, representing „public 
service and (ronsport workers, and GEW, 
represenling the teaching profession. | 

Civil servants are constitutionally 
denled, lhe right to strike, s50 aıı 
amendment to Basic Law, the 1949 
Bonn çonslitution, would be needed... 

But that. iş no reason in itself for 
dismissing as illegal the demangl for. a 
right to strike, for 2.2 million members 
of the civil serviçe. و‎ 2 

Labour law is but vaguely laid down 
and relies in practice on legal precedent, 
or how judges rule, 

So ÖTV's Heinz Kluncker is not en- 
tirely wrong In argulng that if the deci- 
sion had always lain with the legal pro- 
fessljon the right to strike would not 
exist in private enterprise either. 


This is not to say that Herr Kluncker 
has called on the civil service to go 
ahead with. what would in any case be 
an illegal. political ‘strike in. support ‘of 
the right to strike. TE 

But everyonê is entitled to state a case 
to the'lawmakers: the Bonn Bundestag. 

The DGB argues that tockouts should 
be declared illegal. Logically enough, it 
also endorses a right to strikçg for {he cl- 
vil service. . 1 : 

But the law as it stands supports nel 
thar demand,. and. their prospects look 
none too good in Germany today,. : 

.A majority of. the electorate - would 
sooner seê the right .to strike..restricted 
nat only for .civil servants but also. for 
public service worker ۰:. ' .-. 
`" Thére are sound reasons why, Public 
services cater for nearly al] spheres of 
activity. The public sector has grown in- 
dispensable. .in ‘meeting the wide range 
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conomic issues took a back-şeat role 

at Helmut Schmidt's talks with Ro- 
nald Reagan in the White House, They 
seemed to have been included merely to 
complete the picture, as it were. : 

Yet İt is far from unrevealing to check 
the comments on economic affairs in 
the joint declaration issued by tha Ger- 
man Chancellor and the US:President. 

“The Chancellor noted the danger of 
a worldwide depression,” it said, “with 
the far-reaching political risks it entailed 
should the industrialised countries fail to 
agree to a common strategy to combat 
unemployment.” : 

The President, it would seem, answer» 
ed in. generalisations. At. all events, in .a 
lengthy communiqué only Herr. Schmidt 
referred expressly to unemployment. . 

Not even in a subordinate clause is 
there as much.aş a suggestion that the 
United States and the Federal Republic 
of Germany plan to draw up a: joint 
strategy to combat this danger. 

One might, of course, say they could 
hardly have been expected to do so, it 
‘haying been evident since the Ottawa 
economic summit, if not earlier, that a 
number of Western industrialised coun- 
tries seek salvation in pursuing markedly 
national economic policies. ٍِ 

America, Britain and France are al! 
teases in point. So the objection can be 
sald to hold water, 

But no conclusions have been reached 
in Bonn’s respect, and for two reûsons. 
First, a country heavily dependent on 
exports has to take care to ensure the 
terms of trade are right. 

It cannot simply batten down the 
hatches and sort out domestic economic 


, Second, the Bonn coalition of Social 

e eon ا‎ an e 
approach that carrles conviction 

with them both. ر‎ 


If they are agreed on anything, it is 
that little can bo accomplished by çon- 
ventional Job-creatlon schemes any 
more, But what then? 

A fearless reappraisal is essential 
unless the country is to gaze helplessly 
a! the growing numbers of unenıployed. 
Given the outlook of other Western 
counttios, can Bonn avoid going it alone 
any longer? 

İt doesn’t have to be a raversion to 
Proteclionlsm, dragging the world back 
into an international economic situation 


Securing the: 
` lotof 
‘the pensioner 


ldage pensions have been pegged 

J to average earnings before tax for 

25 years, Pensions reform, backed by 

Adenauer and Labour Min- 

ister Anton Storch, took effect in Janu 
hy 1957 1 1 


` The I957 package has often been 
led the most important reform ever 
undertaken .in the Federal Republic of 


Y. A 

What the. Christian Democrats had in 
mind in pegging pensions to wages Was 
i ensure that retirement dld not inexor- 
0 condemn penşioners to. social dec» 


Untll 1957 pensions :were based mairı- 
ly on contributions and in no way llnk- 
ed, at least in principle, with wages. and 
Prices, inflation or productivity. : 

, Pensions were increased from time to 
me, but .unsystematically, at irregular 
Intervals and not in a uniform manner. 
Jy guaranteed litle.more than subsis- 

+ 2 `` dpa: 

` (Rhelnlsehe Post, 2 January 1982) 
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They are bound to gain TOT Big 
because every one of the nine leala 
periods so far had more women Mp 
liament at the end than at the beyi 

ning. 

The reason is simple: men aê k 
inclined to fight for positions Mk 
ticket that might not be favourable y 
ough to ensure them of a seat in 
fiament. So as tinıe goes on WOMên ii 
from hopeless positions to those th 
will get them in after all. 

Another Item is uj 
religlons. pig: 

One conspicuous aspect is the f 
that the number of trude unionists ry 
steadily between 1949 and 1976 fron} 
to 63 per cent, 

There was a slight decline to L1: 
cent in 1980, 

Thirty-six per cent of MPs are Cath 
and 33 per cent Protestant, :, 

It is not surprising that our poll 
parties reflect social structures: aluy 
all CDU/CSU MPs profess to one oft 
two major religions. The figure for 
FDP. is about 50 per cent and for tı 
SPD 43 per cent. 

Almost all SPD MPs are trade unl 
ists compared with one-third of & 
CDU/CSUÛ and one-sixth for the FDP, 

Lack of representatlon in parllamee 
does not mean that those who are 
represented find their interests negi 
edl. Since they are voters they are nib 
rally courted. 

The interests of the socially weal 
sections, like blue-collar workers i 
women, play a role in parliament thati 
unrelated to the composition of il 
Bundestag. 

Even so, it woukt be nice if our f 
liament were a bit more representali. 


Thomas Löffelhal 
(Stutigarter Zeltung, 2 Januncy I 
1 


Hans Danlels ... all that and a lawof#: 


‘as well, 


Once in a while he recelves per 
gifts such as a cigarette case 


‘with the’ signature of thie donor, 


links and similar items which be 
his personal property,  ' 
Of course, there are days wheri Boi 


„mayor must descend to the “lowly 


ness” of ¢onducting muniçipal affair 
He has ا‎ qvestior arid 
zens and naturally pre i 
over City Council meetings, 
Ir addition, Danlels is a membe? 
the North Rhine-Westphalia assem 
Dûsseidorl. E : 
` Only someone who ‘enjoys fina 
security can contemplate being maj 
Bonn. Mayor Hans Daniels is in f 
shape on this scûre: he hs a prop 
law offic. ° . 
: `, (Slddeutsche Zeltynig, D January 
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Ww POLITICS 


. Bundestag has statistically too many 


civil servants, lawyers, journalists 


The world is growing more conıpli- 
cated and the proportion of people with 
a university education has risen. This is 
not surprising. What is worrisome iş the 
speed at which it iş happening. 

. Three out of five MPs are university 
. graduates. Add those who have gone 
.through teacher's training college or at- 
tended other specialised institutions of 
higher learning and the figure rises to 
about 70 per cent, 4 

1f the aim is to have as wide a range 
,Of experience as possible, this is troubi- 
ing. . ١ 

‘What is worse however, is the pre- 

dominance of those who have had some 
sort of legal training, They include not 
„only the 1I per cent of lawyers but also 
.many ‘civi servants, white collar workers 
and some of the self-employed. 
, , True, legal experience is never a han- 
dicap for a legislator. But in a society 
that depends on technological develop- 
ment there is an appalling shortage of 
techniçians, engineers and scientists, 

Women remain underrepresented. 
Only once in the 32-year history of the 
Federal Republic of Germany —~ at the 
end of the second legislative period in 
1957 —- were more than 10 per cent of 
the MPs women. 

Their number declined and at the 
beginning of the 7th Bundestag not 
even six per cent were women. 

There has been a change since then 
and ,„ heir number rose in 1976, reaching 
4,in.180: BS per cent, . ... 


isa man with 


position of bureaucracy is reaching a 
dangerous level, 

,„ However, the proportion of civil ser- 
vants is not increasing. It was a mere 
16 per cent in the first Bundestag and has 
been checked, 

The self-employed are also surprising- 

„Jy well represented in parliament, but 
this is largely due to the many lawyers, 
, Thera, are 31 MPs who are factory 
owners, entrepreuneurs and businessmen 
plus 11 independent tradesmen and 23 
farmers or foresters. . : 

. The .self-employed, with 28 per: cent 
of thé seats, are. overrepresented, 

Some particularly large social groups, 
like, blue-collar workers with only nine 
MPs .and housewiyes (sevon) are badly 
under-represented. ۰: 

But these figures must be taken with 
a certain caution because some. of the 
MP who give their occupations as hou- 
sewives or blue collar. workers have a 
somewhat varied career.behind them, 

„. On {he other hand, a closer look pré- 
senls @ somewhat brighter plcture: the 
“working class" is gaining in the Bun- 
deştag if one includes MPs who began 
nr working lives as bive-co}lar workers 
and ater. switched to other work, for in- 
stance, in. the trade unions. 
aking these careers into account, .7| 
„of the, 519 MPs (14 per cent) ean look 
baçk, on experience as blue-collar work- 


„The Bundestag is Increasingly becom: 


.İg,e, parliament, of academics... 


"Bon 


's:mayor 


many extra duties 


: Every newly . accredited: ambassador 
visils {he Bonn Rathaus after presenting 
credentials to the president, . 

Herr Daniels hosts ‘the diplomats at 
the Rathaus and. they in tun make re- 
ciprocal, invitations. '' 
„... So his round of social call 
about 120 éَmbassles and vı 
diplomatic representations. 

, Each represented nation has at least 
one national holiday, and Bonn must be 
.Tepreşentçd: at the inevitable function by 
either ifs mayor.or his deputy, . 

: But, not only ambassadors call on Herr 
‘Doniels, Ji iş etiquette for all state Yişi- 
tors to call. .. : 

, The visitor signs in the book. and 
;ihen gifts are exchanged under strict 
ruleş of pratocolh, . 

. . Bonn, Cily Council has. decided that 
„ihe, president of & foreign state warrants 
a complete record album of Beethoven's 
symphonies. Prime ministers command 
only gn abbreviated” version of the 
same album, : . ر‎ 


comprises 
1ous lessor 


These gifls are naturally reciprocated 
- frequently, with unusual jtems. . 

, An African head .of. state presented 
: the Mayor with.a set of elephant tusks, a 
Japanese mayor gave the cily of Bonn 
an ornate Japanese. dol] and an Arib po- 
.lentate, came up with a valuable carpet, . 
1, The. mayor of West Germany's capital 
: hae a, oxpenee count of DM3,7Q0:a 
cover these social activiti 
behalf of the state. iS ES 


of them have the status ,of. Bonn's Hans 
Danigls, E 

ı. As mayor of the federal captial, his 
,duties, tak¢ ori, 2 unique dimension, 
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ince’ we five İn a representative dem- 
` KZ ootacy, we don't expect people to 
‘gather in the niarket place and decide on 

matters of state. - 2 1 

Instead people vote for their represen- 

tative to do that In Parliament. 
` Jt would be utopian, however, (o ex- 
pect the Bundestag precisely to be a 
cross-section of society, ٤ 

That might not even be a ‘good idea, 
because a lot of people prefer to place 
thelr Interests In the hands of somebody 
{hey consider suitably trained ~ and’ that 
' somebody: might well be from 'a differ 
ent part ûf society. e 

, But the other extreme, where there 
are heavy imbélances, 1s also not ideal. 

: Broadly.' 4peaking, the Bundestag 
sliould be mado up of people from: all 
Walks.of'Hfe with all levels of education. 

iThe present ‘Bundestag, the ‘ninth, 1s a 
long way from the ldeal. '“ : :! 

"Ont failing is the preponderance of 

oivil serverits:"There have slways been 
‘too mally, ' ..- 

About a third of MPs are government 
official; and ‘if those who work' ‘in’ the 
. Public’ sector as a' whole are included, 
the figure: is more like 40 per cent, 

Soventeen ' per -tent of. the working 
‘Populatlon oarns its living: it the public 
‘service, 5û the difference is not as large 
as might appear at first' glance, ' 

‘Lawyers: and . journalists are far miore 
overrepresented Lawyers account for 
‘only. 0,14. of ' the country's ‘working 

population. .. im ee 

„. Yet they hold 10.6 "per ‘cent of: the 
"sedis (11,2 per cenit say some ‘estimates, 
depending 'on' the method of assess- 
‘Ment).:This:!means ‘that lawyers are:75- 
fold aver«tepresented in the Bundestag,’ 
;'' The ratlo for Jourrialists and' Writers is, 
at 50 to 1, only slightly better. 

. However, many MPs like to be listed 
48 lawyers if they have a legal back 
ground. They might not have set foot in 
a law office for years, 

Close to six per cent of MPs were 
employed by political parties before get- 
ting a seat in ‘the Bundestag: Another 
seven per cent’ work for such public or= 
ganisations as the trade unlons, 

1 Ad ıto;, this. the influence, whiah bu- 
TfAlErEÇy exerts . on. the decisions ;of, g0: 
vernment and parliament, and.,,ıit 
becomes | obvlous that the state and its 
Aftivities aro the focal point of, half of 
ovr IPs; This mpans that the. dominant 
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Grundig and Philips are now for the 
first time in years at the spearhead of 
the video business, together with the 
Japanese. 

Their jointly developed Video System 
2000 has wrested five per cent of the 
market from the competing Japanese 
systems Betamax and VHS. 

According to a Grundig spokesman, 
30 per cent of all video sets sold in 
Germany in 1981 were made by Grun- 
dig or Philips, 

The system is also sold by Siemens, 
ITT, Loewe Opta, Körting and Metz. 

The owner of the contpany, Max 
Grundig, has forecast that his company 
will sell one million video recorders in 
1983, 1 

For the moment, however, the Japa- 
nese are far ahead. They produce about 
.eiglıt million video sets a year, 6,5 mil 
lion of which are exported. 

Though America provides tle Japa- 
nese with their most important market, 
they are bound to start an onslaught. on 
Europe due. to the expansion of their 
production capacltles, 

One uncertain element with such 
forecasts is that nobody can tell where 
the saturation point for video sets Iles. 

In Japan, 96 per cent of all house- 
holds have video ‘recorders, compared 
with three to four per cent in Gerniany 
at the end of J981. 

Yukio Kosuda, general manager of 
JVC In Eschborn, near Frankfurt, esti- 
mates market saturation at S6 per cent. 
But such figuros will not bo achlevod 
until the end of the 1980s — if at all, 

While today’s demand is such as to 
absorb the entire production of video 
sels, expansion plans of the makers 
secm to indicate that the supply could 
outstrip demand after 1985. 

One thing is cerlain: becauso of the 
great oulput of video recorders prices are 
bound to tumble, . 

Grundig spokesman Kari«Heinz 
Schmidt; “If you tako the troubls (o read 
your newspaper carefully these days 

ou're bound to notico that many deal 
brs are adverlising video sets at dis- 


count rales.” deido Neukirchen 
' (Welt am Sonntag, 10 January 1982) 
e 
Continued from pays 6 
on IO August, tumbling to DM2.2470 
towards the end of the year. 

The dollar dlecline was duc to a cer- 
tain disenchantment with Reaganomics 
and to diminishing American interest 
rates. This was further boosted by the 
Bundesbank’s high interesl policy and 
improvements in Germany's current a0- 
count position, 

There has been a shift in the econd- 
mic and political factors that determine 
the dollar-deutschemark exchange rate. 

US interest rates are continuing to 
slide and the Bundesbank could well 
think about uncoupling self from 
American interest rales because of Ger- 
many’s better inflation rate, Japan has 
already done this. . 1 

All theşe basic factors put together 
‘favour the deuischemark. 

But its appreciation was halted several 
times last year due to world politics. 

The situation in Poland made foreign 
exchange traderş handle the deulsche= 
mark as a “front-line currency.” 

This . became less dislinct once the 
‘United States and ' the Soviet Union 
began thelr Geneva Arms limitation 
talks. .. 

. The confrontalion between the, USA 
and the USSR after the imposition of 
martial law in Poland has made thé deul- 
séhemark vulnerable again, though the 
‘foreign exchange. markefs reacted with 
.astonishirig equanimity, Jans Hutter 
{Nordwest Zeltung, 9 January 1982) 


(Photo: Bohner-Nousch) 


SEL’s chief, Horst Rosenbaum, 48, 

presents what his firm did as a textbook 
case [or rejuvenation: : 
a The company’s entire entertainment 
electronics operation was pulled in fron 
its various pases and put under the 
Pforzhginı managemenl. This meant 
sluulting down production plant in other 
centres. , 


e Research and development depart- 
ments of ITT everywhere were studied 
for eloctronic innovations. 

6 Markets were openod up in. new 


‘countries such as Indonesia and Argen- 


tina. 


As a result SEL began to come out of 
ils depressed cycle ahead of ils competi 
1 


ors. 
Last ycar its sales were DMlbn and 
yielded a profit of several million marks. 
At the other end of the scale are the 


firms that went lo tlie wall last year. 


One was Duil, one of the few me» 
dium-sized conıpanics in the field. 

The other was Videocolor, manufae- 
turers of colour TV tubes: 

Says Rosenbaum of SEL's comeback: 
“We made sure not to try to beat the 
Japanese on products in which they're 
particularly strong but to come up with 
Innovations they did not yet have.” 

For example: the ITT subsidiary In- 
termetal in Freiburg developed a TY 
chassis that has reduced the per unit 
produclion time from 150 to 100 
minutes. ن‎ 
„ Unlike in previous years, it is now not 
the Germans who want to produce a Ja- 
panesè product under Hicence. Japan's 
Sony ‘has applied to SEL for a licence to 
produce the new chassis, 

Rosenbaum concedes that he would 
not have succeeded in putting SEL into 
the black again had he not had the 
backing of the American parent cora- 


ny. 

Pat is why he sees the future of 
smaller manufacturers In 8 bleak light. 

. “I don't believe in a policy aimed at 
finding a niche in the market? 

. Another company in which AEG Te- 
lefunken has a slake haş been founded. 

. . AEG .has joined [orces with the Japa 
nese enterf{ainment electronics specialists 
JVC and the British Thorn EMl, of 
„London, ‘in establishing a. Berlin-baged 
plant which: is ta-produce 300,000 video 
seis a year. E 


SEL’s Horst Rosenbaum ..„ doas he have tha maglc formula? 


But the question 
remains whether tlie 
market will hold the 
increase, Prices in 
real. terms have 
been dropping for 
26 years. In the 
1960s, manufaoturers 
earned after tax be- 
tween eight and ten 
per cent proflt on ,'. ,.. 
sales, Today it is 
nothing like that, 
According to Kurt 
Hackel, the chair- 
man of Grundig, 
Germany's market 
leader, the industry's 
problems are be- ê; 
cause it has had tO & 
restructure, adapt Its ; 
production capaclt= 
ies to the market, 
streamline its tech- 
nical side and produce a new generd- 
tion of models, One of the success stor 
ies is that of SEL, in Pforzheim, a sub= 
sidiary of the American ITT. 


. In the mid 1970s, SEL had annual 
sales of DM616m and had 7.7 per cent 
of the TV market. But it was in the red. 


By 1978 its losses had nıounted to 
DM200m. It faced heavy competition 
from the Japanése and Wus faring WOrse 
than its German competitors. 


ıı BUSINESS 
Leisure electronics 
... blows a fuse 


wo manufacturers in the German 
entertainment electronics industry 
went out of business last year. Most of 
the others lost money, 
The reason is that consunter spending 


„$ down. According to the Rhineland- 


Westphalian Institute for Economic Re- 
search, it dropped last year for the first 
time since .1950 to DMi1lbn compared 
wilh DMI1.1.Sbn two years ago. 

However, a bright spot from the 
German, point of view is that it iş get- 
tig back some of the market is has un- 
tl now. been almost giving to the Japa- 
nese without a fight, 

Last year, the biggest sellers were Yi- 
deo sets and colour TVs with stereo 
sound. 

Video sales, at 800,000 sets, were 


change of government could hare 1 ‘eght times as large as threç Jers ago. 


But other products have beet suffer- 
ing, principally hifl sets. 

The hi-fi slump’ is especially worrying 
because it came so unexpectedly. Sales 
gtew.26 per cent in 1980. 

The Industry simply has not reckoned 


.with reduced consumer spending power. 


The German today thinks twice before 
buying a new TV, record player or video 
sel. 


Of êt least he thinks more about 

ing one rather.than both or all three. 
major makers have announced 
price ' increases of between three and 
nine per cent to take effect in the 
spring. 


YOURS FOR ONLY 810,00 .‏ ا 


` GERMAN TRADE DIRECTORY 8182 


It Illsts thousands of German manufacturers, 
Importers and exporters and we will alrmall your copy 
of the latest 1981-82 editlon post-free for only B10. 


In ovar 200 pagos if lists more Ilhan 5,000 pro- 
ducts and the namês and addrasses ol Gar» 
many'’s mejor growth manufacturers, Impor+ 
ters and exporters. Company entries Inoludi 
an st‘a-glance product outline. . 


This invaluable company directory and pro- 
duct index comes with a checklist of. , 


e diplomatle represanlatlons 

e chambers of commerce 

6 banka specialising in forelgn trade 
© freight agents and lorwarders 

® {echnical serviceS end consultants 

® insurance companies. 


All antrieS are in plain English. 


CÎ] Yes, ihe German Trade Directory sounds like a good buy. 
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INTERPRESS Ûbersee-Vérlsg GmbH, 0 
Schoene Auissicht 23, D-2000 Hamburg 76, West Germahy 
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The performance of funds Shows ty 
most of them handle the inves; 
money with care, but they, too, cm 
perform miracles. 

The difficulty in forecasting 
ments on the stock exchange lies int, 
unpredictable, 

If all goes as appears probable tod 
there is no reason why securities quo 
tions should not rise druing the year, 


The Polish crisis is bound to lose j 
effect on tho market in a few wey 
tine. 
` The Trinkhaus & Burkhardt Bank by 
timistic: “If the use of production û 
pacities does not deteriorate still furiby 
and if, in fact, it improves in the couy 
of this year, increased productivity a 
curbed price increases for impor 
goods coupled with lower finan, 
costs could lead to improved profits, B! 
this would presuppose sensible WH 
deals.” 


The Frankfurt-based Bethmann Bui 
takes a cheerful view, It expects quok: 
ions this year to rise 10 to 15 per cey 
though with tho reservation that “mud 
depend on foreign investors and on ik 
situation in our domestic policy, 4 


major bearing.” 


The bank does not say whether such . 


shift would have a positive or a negatı 
effect. It does, however, say that eit 
way nothing spectacular will happen. 


In view of the enormous economi 
and political uncertainties, there is mor 
profit to be lınd fron dealing in ang 
than in stock. 


Never before dil Germans buy 
much American real cstate as in Il 
This is not only a demonstration & 
faith in Reaganomics but also a reactk: 
lo the fut thal America is simply le 
lher rentuved from any polential thot 
of wur. 

Wheeler-Jealers are becoming inci 
singly adept at banking on anxiety. 

Says a recent real estale od: “By ik 
{time you have traded your gold bars 
bread and your diamonds for a shi 
ticket, overseas countries worth goli? 
will have lowered tho boom on ir: 
grants from Europe. The Highs 4; 
bound to dim in Old Germany. But * 
lave made provisions and bought an 
land in the Caribbean.” 


Anybody with USS5,000 can f 
secure a place for himself, 

Kurt Wend 

(Dia Zelt, 8 January 


Wi FINANCE 


A bullish outlook gives investors 
something to look forward to 


There is no shortage of advice on how 
to make stock portfolios more attractive. 
Commerzbank puts its emphasis on two 
points: 
® Equality in terms of taxation of a 
company’s own and its borrowed capital 
by removing the present multiple taxa- 
tion of operating assets. 
® More incentives for the working po- 
pulation to participate in risk capital. 
This could be done within the frame- 
work of the government's capital forma- 
tion policy. 

But this would only be successful if 
one condition were met: the stockmark- 
et can only recover and attract savings if 
{ihe prospects of gains improve, 

The problem is that the times ahead 
are bleak for both corporations and their 
stockholders. Tax relief alone cannot 
stop the flight out of stock portfolios, as 
the corporate tax reform has demon- 
strated. ٤ 

The supporters of Stock investments, 
especially brokers and information ser- 
vices, say that there is no reason to be 
defeatis, 

They are justified to some extent in 
pointing out that indexes alone are a 
very inadequate reflection of the true si- 
tuation. 

As they put it: “What matters is not 
to own stock but to buy and sell it at 
the right moment. A loyal stockholder is 
a foolish stockholder.” 

To substantiate this, they point to the 
Siemens stock which was stable for years 
until it plunged 23 per cent in 198i. An 
opposite example is the Preussag stock 
which tlosed 1981 with gains of ciose to 
û0 per cent. 

‘These two examples show what took 
place last yêar under the cloak of the 
index, : 

Those who in 198| bought the right 
securities at the right time could make a 
packet even on our much maligned 
German stock, : 

But how does one manage to land on 
one's feet in the stockmarket? Those 
who listen to the experts do not always 
fare well. Not every investment counsel. 
lor iş really an expert, so the question is: 
Is this the right approach? ر‎ 
n ا‎ e 


yardstick, the deutschemark is still 
ject to a 1.75 per cent depreciation 
real terms. 3 

The deutschemark was revajued K’ 
year against the currencies of the Ê 
pean: Monetary System (EMS) by ans? 
mage of 68 per cent: 12.3 per % 
against ..the Italian lira, 94 per & 
against the French franc, 6.4 per #% 
against the Belgian franc, 58 per % 
against the Danish krone, 4.6 per il 
against the Irish punt and 1.1 per“ 
against the Dutch guilder. 


And even against the pound ste 


which was boosted by the North SÛ 
and higher interest rates, the Î; 
managed to gain 8.5 per cent. ا‎ 

It depreciated against the US doll! | 
13.1 per cent. The dollar now ave 
DM22610. 

There was a depreciation of 114 
cent against the Swiss franc and o Û 
per cent against the Japanese yen. 


Under the impact of the Reagan ! 
phoria and high US interest rates Š, : | 


1981 dollar exchange rate rose f’ 
DMJ1.9315 on 6 January to D}% 
0 Continued on page 7 


Deutschemark 
ready to 
. bounce back 


he deutschemark started. this year 
‘Jl. :with good prospects on foreign ex- 
change markets. This follows ' a good 
year in 198l, i: . 

Anticipated. Improvement in the 
balance of payments and hopes that the 
Bundesbank will get away from the 
American policy of high interest rates 
are the most convincing signs of'a deut- 
schermark comeback. < 

According to Bundesbank figures, the 
exchange. rate appreciated 3.2 per cent 
against the currencies of the 23 most 
Inportant trading partners in 198i, . 

` This.does not nullify the competition 
advantages of German exporters result- 
ing ‘from ‘the previous depreciation of 
the German. currenoy .because inflation 
rates abroad are higher . ا‎ 
`` sin consumer price indexes as ‘a 


These bonds and similar securities 
with their double-figure interest rates 
made it impossible for stocks to com- 
pete, - 

Yet there was a time in. 1981 when it 
seemed as if the stockmarket would 
overcome the consequences of high 
interest rates, Until the beginning of 
July, the market remained bullish — so 
much so that optimists were tempted to 
call 1981 the stockholders year. 

Apart from .institutional investors 
such as the major insurance companies, 
it was above all foreign investors who 
bought German stock in order to spread 
the risk. Many a petrodollar thus found 
its way to German stockmarkets, 

Not only the sheikhs bought stock, 
Institutional investors from Britain and 
the USA and, until the closing of the 
money borders, France did too. : 


But these foreigners are not necessari- 
ly permanent investors — a fact that was 
felt on the German stockmarkets in the 
second half of the year. 

Rising stockmarket prices and the 
improved exchange rate for the deut- 
schemark made many investors collect 
their gains while the going was good. 

The situation Was aggravated by con- 
cerm that the economic recovery in 
America and the other Western indus- 
trial nations would take longer than an- 
ticipated. 

This led to lower quotations in many 
trading places. The German stockmarket 
position is therefore pretty much in line 
with other markets. 

What worries German bankers more 
than the current market quotations is 
the structural. weakness of the German 
stockmarket, 1 

Since private savers have turned their 
backs on the stockmarket, more and 
more stock finds’ its way to professional 
investors, ا‎ 

They are used to thinking in interna- 
tional categories and are niot subject to 
the advite of bankers. The fact is that 
the “Joyal stockholder” is a dying breed. 


For the past decade profit has been 
something of a dirty word. When busi 
nessmen avoid .taking risks, few savers 
have been prepared to fill the gap and 
investi in stock, : 
. The banks bear much of the „blame 
for. this development, ' For years, they 
went out of their way to tell.small secu 
rities investors. to buy mutual fund certi- 
ficates because. they wanted to avoid the 
cost of, maintaining individual, portfolios, 

By now, the general disenchantment 
with stockmarket investment haş spread 
to the funds as well, Since the. invest 
ment: funds have. failed to come up, to 
scratch in a :generally bearish era, they 


` have had to, buy ‘back, certificates by the 


basketful..i .. , : “1. 
" ‘The -trouble is that the funds them- 
selves aro-selling off stockholdings,. . 
The fact that the bankers are once 
more trying to attract. private stockhol- 
dersı is not so much due to their con- 
cerm over. the investors’ well-being but 
over that of corporations, .. , . .- 
The bankers have for some time been 
Worried about dwindling'corporate assets 
whith means that their collateral’ for 
loans is also' becoming smaller all the 
time, To miake matters worse,’ lack of 
liquid funds lıas made ‘corporations. ex- 
tremely ‘vulnerable in times of crisis; : 


Es and stockbrokers largely 
agree that this year will be a good 
one for the stockmarket. 

They base their optimism on the as- 
sumption that interest rates will contin= 
ue to go down and that the economy 
will pick up again in the second half of 
this year or early nekt year. 

They say that the stockmarket will an- 
ticipate this and react bullishly, 

It is time stockholders got a break. 
The past three years (as shown by the 
Commerzbank Index) were pretty bleak, 

In 1979 there was a sharp decline 
which continued in 1980, And last year's 
prices averaged out at about the same 
level at which they started 12 months 
earlier. 

This means that even the fortunate 
investors who collected some dividends 
are worse off today than they were a 
year earlier. Tax and inflation have erod- 
ed their stockholdings, As a result, many 
private savers sold their portfolios last 
year. 
` The whole thing started in the early 
1960s, immediately after the September 
1960 Commerzbank Index reached its 
post-war peak of 1032. On the last trad- 
8 day of 1981, the Index was down to 


This means that the average price of 
stock was more than 30 per cent below 
thaf of 20 years ago. 

Allowing for inflation, the erosion of 
assets is in fact twice that figure, 

Contrary to early expectations, stock 
portfolios were thus anything but an in- 
Ilation-firoof form of investment, 

The natlon’s savers reacted accqrding- 
ly: 20 years’ ago, householders put 35 
per cent of their annual savings in stock 
olor. The ratio has dwindled to an 
nsignificant 0.4 per cent, و‎ 

The. proportion of stock in private 
aşsels dropped from 22 to. 45 per cent. 
This is the more significant in view of 
the fact that more thar 800,000 em’ 
ployees of companies that issue stock to 
their staff have swelled the ranks of 
Private stockholders in the past 20 years. 


All that has happened is that the 
number. of stockholders. (now five mil- 
lion) has risen, 

Instead of sharing in the risk capital 
of the business community and so creat: 
ing jobs, Germans are well on their way 
to becoming „A nation of. social security 
pensioners... .. , i. E 
. Tt. Was above all . fixed interest Şecuri- 
teg that benefited from the l5 per cent 
savings quota İn I98], 0, 
ın the first nine months. of last YAR, 
private householders, bought .more than 
DM37bn worth qf bonds, compared with 
bn during the. .sanie. period in 


. Yet. fixed :İntérest securitieş vere by 
Ho, mean§ a source of unadulterated Joy 
in the past .few years,..Rising interest 
mtes made ,for a ‘bearish bond market, 

. But even 80, private investors dipped 
into their savings, accounts to buy. fixed 
Interest securities, Close to 400,000 new 
portfolios havé been established: : , 
‘The victims of this were not only the 
batiks; "which lost someof their “cheap” 
savings O alis the Federal gövériment 
ûlsq' pald dearly"because:hölders' of. felle- 
Tl treasury: nites sold + more ` than 
DMiObn worth of thésd ‘papers, using 
some ùf the pröcêeds to buy more prol- 
ftable Foderal bonds. %1 '... | 
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perhaps a fittle on the young side to 
know too much about their wines but 


‘they could hardly be friendlier. 


The captain's table is less important 
than it used to be. There are said to be 
ships where an officer never graces the 
table at dinner at all. 


n days gone by that would have been 
unthinkable. The ladles’ hearts beat fas- 
ter whenever the ship's officers in gala 
uniform made their appearance. 

These days ship's doctors are always at 
the ready, and there iş no shortage of 
applicants for the post, Who would not 
like to cut the cost of a crulse in this 
way? Shipping companies can take their 
‘pick, 
‘Then there are the chaplains, They are 
not only on board for divine service on 
Sundays. “The dearer the ship, the older 


` the passengers,” sonıeone says, “and the 


more coffins need to be taken nlong.” 


Most of the crew keep 
out of the way 


‘The remainder of the crew are virtual» 
ly unseen, apart fron the pursers, male 
and female. 

Captain Boels of the Europ? does not 
liko to sce his ship referred to as a float 
ing hotel, yet the erstwhile chief purser 
is now knowas Hoteldirektor, 

The Europa is 200 metres long and 
28.5 metres across, the Astor 164 metres 
by and 22.6 metres, 

The engines aro soundproofed and 
well away from the passengers’ quarters. 


Bilge ıs no longer just pumped into 
the ocean, Safety precautions are taken 
seriously, A new rudder design makes 
the ships extremely manoeuvrable, You 
can make telephone calls to anywhere in 


=. the world. . 


All rooms are air-conditioned. Cabins 
are fitted ‘with colour TV sets, And 
when the storm tosses, the stabilisers are 


, used to keep the ship on an even keel. . 


In the Bay of Biscay, says Herbert, 
not a single item fell from the tables, 
But not everyone appeared for meals, 
The captain İs proud of how his ship 
shapes İn heavy :seas, 
. “Some fay,” hê says with a smile, “Ê 
said we had up to Force 11 gales.” 

Hans, the cabin steward, agrees, “A 
cruise today is altogether different {rom 
hoy it used.to be,” he says as he hangs 
the white bathrobe sporting the Hapag- 
Lloyd emblem, in the cupboard. 

He should Know, He has beer a stew 


ard for |5 years. Bruno Bock ' 
(Kleler Nachrichten, 9 January 1982) 


` (Photos HADAG) 


Hapag-Lloyd’s ‘Europa’ 


ably decide to join .in because they 
might as well do so while they're there. 
Apart from that the time-honoured 
customs are observed.. The. cabin steward 
introduces himself, dropping his card on 
the writing table and assuring the pas» 
senger that “Hans wlll do.” 8 


From then on he is an ever-present 
guide to ensure everything goes right. 
He makes sure the laundry is laundered, 
He helps you to find missing buttons. 
He arranges costumes for the fancy 
dress ball, 

Ifs all no problem, yet somehow or 
other he never actually seems to be 
around. I for one have never ‘understood 
how the steward manages to make the 
beds and tidy the cabin without over 
being seen. 

With the steward in the restaurant it's 
the other way round, He Introduces 
himself, with a slight bow, as Herbert, 
le has eagle eyes. 

You need only to glance around tlie 
table in search of something or other 
and he will be at your side to ask if ho 
can be of any assislance. 

Stewards never seem to be under 
stress, They rush past with a smile, al- 
ways ready to share a joke, and their 
advice İş invariably sound. 

Once a.week it is not called for, when 
the menu says “from the galley.” Then 
most of the male passengers at least are 
not interested in the finer details of the 
chefs art. : 

The chef certainly does a good job, 5o 
do the wine stewards. Often tlhey are 


pea, o 


cruise business has been a growth sector 
of the tourist trade for the past 15 years. 

With growing affluence, more and 
more young people can afford to swell 
the ranks, The new Europa is expected 
to handle 11,000 passengers this year; 
9,800 have already made firm bookings. 

To run at a profit the ship must sail 
at 70 per cent of capacity. Her annual 
capacity is a maximum, when fully 
booked, of 13,600. 

So, to attract the passengers, operators 
and travel agents have to work out in= 
teresting routes and destinations, 

Crises are run from Spitzbergen to 
Tierra del Fuego. There are tours of the 
mediaeval Hanseatic cities. There are 
Amazon adventures and cruises to Japan 
for the cherry blossom festival, 

Japan and the cherry blossom festival ' 


is ore of the destinations this year for 


the Europa. 

The aim is always the same, to arrive 
iri' port first thing in the :morning and 
sail out again at night. ` 

On board there are lectures, painting 
courses and bridge toumaments, There 
is a ship’s fibraty and a masseur, All 
cruise ships have.a swimming pool and 
sauna bath. 


It's all fun In 
the Lido Bar 


The latest idea on board the Europa is 
a sunbathing deck for nudists. 8 

Passengers wear. leisure wear at break- 
fast, sportswear at lunch and full dress 
at dinner. Evenings are for social events 
wilh music, dancing and well-known va- 
nHety artists. 

In the Lido Bar it's fun, In the Gros- 
sir Saal the atmosphere is a little more 
refined, whereas in the Pirate's Bar and 
the like on the lower decks the kid ge 
to town. 

The fare has a bearing on the enter= 
talners hired, Roberto Blanco was on 
board: the Europa {from Bremerhaven to 
Genoa. Entertainers in his category are 
the exception, not the rule.. 

Outings cost extra, and they can be 
extremely expensive. But, accompanied 
by experienced guides, they ‘are invari- 
ably in demand, Most passengers prob- 


E 0 2 3 ` Hadag's ‘Astor’ 
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no time for such niceties as 


penning letters to Gehrken, ol hel 5 SHIPPING 

1 
. Pint-sized heirs to the 
. queens of the oceans 


J German crulse ships have this year 


Two 
bean Introduced Into service. They are 


ter Herr Gehrken (Dear Mr Gelle 
His letters are headed Gehrken! 

Or almost, His letterhead Inelud 
note explaining that letters franked 
stamps bearing the effigy of Ulbki 
Heinemann, Scheel, Frahm-Bn, ' 
Genscher or Schmidt will not be a, 
ed. 


Letters to the editor from 


wingers are not unusual, but at Ontity ‘tha Europa, owed by Hapag-Lloyd of 


Hamburg and Bremen, and tha Astor, 


people like this pensioner joined fy, 


to launch arı antl-Gehrken campaign, owned by Hadag, of Hamburg. It so 


that they were berthed along- 


slde each other in Genoa after the Astor 


had returned from her first outing in the 
Atlantic and the Europa had made a test 
nun from Bremerhaven. Bruno Bock, of 
ths Kieler Nachrichten raports from on 
board, tha Europa how the passenger ship 


business has changad. 


he new ships are bullt to ‘cruise. 
Because their engines are not de- 
they will never com-= 


The Blue Riband is awarded to prize 


signed. for speed, 
pete for the Blue Riband of the Atlantic. 


In the final analysis Gehrken i ¢ 
his own. He certainly does not ha, 
press empire behind him, And he ig 
ticised not only as an editor but iş 
more often than he feels is warranted) 
a German, 


He is annoyed mainly by the ou 
of cheapskate Nazi films that mj 
Germans out to be stupid, half-anln 
This celluloid counterpart of pulp gn 
only to foster enmity. 


“Far too many films of this kind 


still screened on TV here,” he sayi bulls in Britain. A journalist one day 
claims, with his paper, to have preveak awarded one to the fastest liner on the 
Holocaust, the four-part TV serial aly Now York to Southampton run. 

Jews in Nazi Germany, from beings The Mauretania won it in 1906 with 
duced as a set subject at Chicago schod an average of 26 knots for the trip. 


. In 1929 an earlier Europa took the 


schools. 


Ho did so partly for personal rea Blue Riband with an average of 29 
when he noticed that Hs two chili knots, In the 1950 United States, which 
were being jibed at school as Nazlswyy was constructed with possible military 
the hue and cry about the serial we, Use in mind, averaged 36 knots. 


` These new ships are smaller arıd slo» 
‘wer, They make about 20 knots over» 
night, from one port to the next, but 
cruising speeds are even slower, 

In the 1920s, ocean liners tended to 
be 50,000 tonners. By the Second World 
War, Btitish and French linerg reached 
85,000 


tons. 

.ıThe Europa of today. is 36,000 tons 
and the Astor 18,000, The Europa takes 
600 passengers in 316 cabins; the Astor 
638 in 304 cabins. 

' They rival their bigger and faster pre- 
decessors for elegance, but not in the 
‘omamental, art nouveau style, nor İn the 
modern velvet and tassels variety, 

“The problem is,” says Hapag-Lloyd 
direclor Willner on board the Europa, 
“how to design a ship today that will 
still earn its keep in 20 years.” 

In the Europa the designers scem to 
have hit on the solution, She is timeless 
İn her elegance and fitted out to run on 
a much smaller crew than her 20-year 
old predecessor, * : 

As for comfort, including thie. size of 
cabins, she should be in keeping even 
with the ideas of the next generation of 


1S, 

The Astor, is a little different, She is 

smaller and so aré her cabins, She has a 

firlj' large restaurant yet ‘meals have to 

De taken in two servings. 

has brighter colours and, some 

Would #ay, a more striking use is made 
f plastic (which need not be a polnt t 
Mold against her). : 

are lower too, about four fifths 

Of what passengers on board larger 

liners have to pay. The Russians 

tê even cheaper, a steward says, which 

they have the youngest passen-‏ م 


This brings ûs to the all-important 


; Question. Who these days can afford to 
«| Spend between DM250 and DM850 a 


ay, not including arrival and departure, 
outings and bar bills on board?. 
ins on board the Europa range 


fom DM250 to DM850 a day for a Me- 


eruise. A fortnight in the 


. Med on the Astor raniges from DM144 to 


DM675 per day. 
aniswer i$ that 75 cruisers are 
busy around the worid and that the 


their height. 


The Abendpost, read by teenagert ti 
pensioners alike and covering both or 
rent affairs and events of the whal'ss 
in-town? kind, cannot be measured 
German yardsticks. 1 


This goes for both its size and û 
tents, and even though it is edited yı 
German who mans his desk daily t' 
provide olher Germans with a link tl 
the old country. 


Chicago, populatlon three million, i 
more than half a million Germen 4 
German-speaking immigrants, Many 
llve in Milwaukee, tradiItionally Ge 


«Others hold the fort in Lincoln F , 
nue, although that area is mostly 4 
lated by Greeks and Jews nowadayt. 
it usod lovingly to be called O. 
Frliedrichstrasse, or Upper Freel 
Strett, by German-Americans, 

But wherever they have made li 
home, they try not to break all I 
bridges with the old country, and 4# 
keep up with events in Germany byt 
ing the local German paper, 

Ludwig Fienhal 
(Deutsches Allgemeines Sonnlepê# , 
10 January if’ 
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Chicago Abendpost, a German-language 
daily link with Germany 


Editorially somewhere between Blsmarok and the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung . . . 
Ludwig Gehrken at the helm of the Abendpost, 


(Photo: N, Fionhold} 


What goes on, we are given to under- 
stand; is: lights out, eyes closed and in 
two minutes it is all over. 


The page consists of extracts from 
Mikhail and August Stern's Der ver. 
klemmte Genosse (The Inhibited Com- 
rade) published by Ullstein in Berlin 
and dealing with. sex life in the Soviet 


.„ Union; : : 


In private conversation Gehrken, a 
,„ German, sounds a much more liberal 
. and enlightened note than most Ameri- 
! cans, 

To this day he fails fo understand 
their puritanlsm and prudery, characte- 
, Fistics he feels are exemplified by 
ا‎ invariably wearing nylon stock 

ngs. 

He is full of admiration, coupled wilh 
a slight shake of the head, for the free- 
dom of the press in America, a freedom 


that makes it possible to publish such . 


! extremely satirical and pornographic 
magazines as the Hustler, 

“Everything is a little more extreme 
in the States,” he says. That is certainly 
true of his mailbag, especially the output 
of a pensioner ‘from Bayreuth who now 

: lives in Chicago. 
He seems to spend most of his time 
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1 because they enjoy’ writing” : 
e says. His job calls for idealism , 


German-American; friendship lé ob. ; 
given to events that testify fo 


Nt: 
HEE 


others are almost exclusively filled with 
stories with a German angle, 

Gehrken has always ploughed û strict- 

ly conservative furrow, Yet he is extre- 
mely critical of the Reagan administra- 
tion and usually opposed to its policies, 
, ‘He edits from Chicago but the paper 
is printed in Omaha, 600 miles away. 
He puts in so much deşk work that, he 
spends most of his time in the officê. 
. That:means he has little or no time to 
cover the assignments that make jour- 
nalism such. fun. No ofthe.spot inter 
vlews for him, 


He does not seê the paper to tlie ` 


, press either. That is done by print work 
ers İn Omaha. 

At his desk .from nine till five, Gehr- 
ken checks, agency reports, pores over 
most. major German newspapers and 


sees what stories they run that he can 


Usê. 2 
8 er al : telephone are his 
stock in trade, Both have a slightly. anti« 
quated look. 1 yt 
His local reporters are Joe Pastemack 
,and Erika and Peter Schneider, Dr. 
0 a ا‎ for the arts 
Pages. Anton Geigenbauer suppli 
from Austria. 0 
,„. They are paid nothing. “They work 
„for us 


. viously editorial policy, so extensive cova 


, Crago. Î8 gi 
links between the two countrieş.., ` 
;,,.The annuel Steuben parade is an. ex- 
ple: A n of, good humour and & 
. military alr, it. is invariably dealt wii 
at length, 8 4 2 5 ا‎ 
İn a four-pagê spread words ad. pic- 
jîres. leave nothing to the, imagination. 
Every..1ittle detail of: thê pargdê ‘1s 1o- 
he Abt Li ao inik Sotiet a 1 
Abendpost'1s 28 anti-Soviet .as it 
Îs both Gêran and ‘Arêrican i bh 
Tater, MOSCOW: is ‘always gdod for'a dig, 
and 'nût néceşsarily ' thé sledge-hammer 
a it canı be ‘subtler. and. more 
. E peg HES SAR 


` A full-page article Hd heatiihed: Dobe 
‘tor Gives Lie’ "To What’ Goes ‘On: Under 
‘The Covers In Bedrooms On The Volga . . 
2 e 


And The Don, 


م 


At 12 o'clook on 2 October the Alplners 
will play at the Oktoberfast in the Daley 
Center at the invitation of tha Chicago 
Council on the Fine Arts. 


his item originally appeared, in 
„ J German, in the Abendpost which 
proudly claims to be the only German: 
language dally newspaper outside the 
.German-speaking countries. 

The man who typed it and marked it 
up for the printers is Ludwig Gehrken, 
editor of the Abendpost, which has 
helped immigrants to keep in touch 
with the old country since 1899, 


Gehrken, 40, is not just the editor, He 
is the only full-time pald staff writer for 
the paper, which has .a print run of 
10,000. 

He is proud of its unique position. As 
he pointed out in a recent editorial. 


“Now the Argentinisches Tageblalt in 
Buenos Aires has switched from daily to 
weekly, the Chicago Abendpost-So intags- 
post and Milwaukee Deutsche Zeitung 
is the only daily newspaper still in exis 
tence outside the German-speaking 
world” 

After this build-up the newspaper's 
office at 223, West Washington Street is 
distinctly nondescript. : 

Unless you use the fire escape you 
will have to take a run-down and claus» 
trophobic slevator up to an office that 
looks as though it must have seen better 


It has a slightly faded look and ari an- 
tique smell that for German journalists 
‘old enough to remember will bring to 
mind the makeshift accomodation of the 
early post-war years. 

But the ageing yet comfortable atmos- 
phere of wood rather than concrete and 
plate glass is a pleasant change from 
modern architecture, It conveys an ato 
mosphere of heartiness and an arguably 
German impression, 

Gehrken has been the papers Chefre« 
dekteur for 16 years. The rest of his 
staff are unpald volunteers. The paper 
published by The Abendpost Co., costs 
30 cents. 1 ا‎ 

American Journalists seldom hit on 
the idea of writirig a story about Ger 
many. The Bonn Chancellor has to be 
sorlously ilî before an item about Ger. 
many is printed, ' ا‎ 

This pêrsistent noi-coverage of Get 

fiany by US newspapers goes a long way 
towards justifying the existence of the 
Abgndpos, I 

,Îf. l8 réad by immigrants from Germa- 
ny, Austria and Switzerland who are still 
keen to know what is going'on'in the 
old country and would not. like to lose 
„touch. E 

The readership are oti thë toiservative 
side; which is why the Abendpost has 


"ant ‘editorial policy midway between, 
Blmarek ald, e ifirter Ale: 
meine Zellung, TO 


. Yet Gehrken ‘set great store by’ the 
"tigt independent ari lmpeetlal 7 His 
paper has an offbeat laydut' and may 
look as though it consists. of bitg. and 
pieces, bul lt ls’ a one-man show and 
ally 8 bond lo süffe, 1 ` 
„ Gêhrken surely déserves''a pat of the 
back. Singlehandely he "put topelher 
Over 20 pages of iiewspaper a day, " ` ` 

‘The’ front page ° deals ‘malnly’ with 


. ‘world affairs from a US viewpoint, The 
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Hungarian folk dancèê groups, to & cole 
lector of fairy tales from Bremen and to 
a Finnish choir, 


So it is shared at least equally by 
prize-winners in East and West, In 
recent years Eastern Europe hss probably 
been honoured more. 


Seven Johann Gottfried von Herder 
prizes are awarded to public figures in 
Poland and south-eastern Europe who 
have made major contributions to writ= 
ing, music, painting, architecturê, ethıno-=- 
logy or conservation of their countries" 
architectural heritage. 

Award-winners are said in thelr cita- 
tions to have made exemplary contribu- 
tions towards the maintenance and 
expansion of Europe’s cultural heritage. 

To list all the awards and prlze-win- 
ners would go well beyond the scope of 
this article, but a number of men after 
whom awards have been named speak 
for themselves, 

They include Alexander Yon Hum- 
boldt, Shakespeare, Fritz Reuter, Robert 
Schumann, Montaigne, Goethe and Rem- 
brandt. . 

Last not least there is the Strasbourg 
Prize, endowed to foster understanding 
and friendship between young people in 
France and Germany. 

As part of this award scheme a large 
number of scholarships have been 
awarded to French and German school 
children, students and research scholars, 

The Montaigne Prize is awarded for 
special contributions towards cultural 
collaboration in the Latin countries, 

Time and again reference is made to 
the European idea of establishing, in a 
humanitarian spirit, a model of popular 
awareness of tradition appropriate to po- 
litical conditions in present-day Europe, 

Klaus Granzow|KK 

(Allgomolne Zeitung Mulnz, 7 January 1982) 


Gegemvart (Philosophers of the Present), 
1949, Denker unserer Zeit (Thinkers of 
Our Time) 1957, and Von Hegel zu 
Heidegger (From Hegel to ‘Heidegger), 
196l, he brought {ho figures and prob- 
lems of contemporary philosophy to the 
notice of a wider public, 

It was clear that this cenlury had twit- 
nessed û struggle between the heirs of 
Schopenhauer and those of Hegel. 
Whereas Hlegel embodied the at- 
tempt 1o establish order in a clıaotic 
world, Schopenhauer's teachings of the 
will power was a powerful stimulus fo 
efforts to arrive at a new HWeltbild and a 
new teaching on man. 2 

Freud's teachings on the libido, 
Uexkûll's on the environment, the 
Ganzhelt theoty anû what Nietzsche 
called the reason of the body showed 
Schopenhauer to be an educator against 
the times, 

Under Hübschers custodianship the 
Schopenhauer Society has emerged as û 
key ttansmitter of philosophical thought. 

Its members have included ‘sociologist 
Max Horkheimer and politician Carlo 
Schmid. Current members include wri 
ters Rolf Hochhuth and Christa Reinig 
as well as a number of professional phl- 
iosophers. ا‎ 

it has set siandards of open philoso- 
phy with its widely-regarded conferences 
and series of lectures, 

In 1962 Frankfurt appointed Professor 
Hûbscher as head of the Schopenhauer 
Archives. Helped by his wife Angelika 
he still does a full day's work, 

In his main work Derıker gegeh den 
Sirom (Thinkers Against the’ Current), 
1973, he as a thinker of reality teaches 
us how to set out in new directions with 
Schopenhauer as our guide. : 

Wolfgang Schirmache! 
(Kileler Nachrichten, 6 January £962) 
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The environmentalist behind the 
foundation behind the prizes 


whole account for a mere fifth of the 
foundation's revenue, most of which 
goes towards nature conservation and 
the preservation of historic monuments, 


The foundation spends nearly DM2m 
a year on the Lüneburg Heath nature re- 
serve. It is used to lay and mark out 
paths, to repair and insure buildings and 
to pay foresters and other staff. 


Foundation funds have been used to 
rebuild old houses in Peterstrasse, Ham- 
burg, dating back to the 17th and 18th 
centuries. They would otherwise have 
been demolished, cash not being avail- 
able for their repair and maintenance. 


This one project cost nearly DM 7m. 
In No. 39, Peterstrasse, a Brahms mlü- 
seum was set up and opened to the pub- 
lic, In other houses museums are to be 
set up for composers Telemann and 
Mendelssohn. 


The foundation awards a prize for 
Low German dialect literature which is, 
of necessity, limited in scope to North 
Germany. 

But it also has a wide range of Euro- 
pean awards, such ûs the Ossian Prize 
and the Europa Prize for folk art, 

The Ossian Prize is given for cultural 
achievements on behalf of European 
minority communities, such as by the 
Rhaclo-Romance Association in Grisons, 
Switzerland or by Suoltish Gaelic writers. 


The Europa Prize has been awarded to 
Rumanian folk drama companies, to 


Toepfer feels beholden to 
“Prussian social reformer and virtual re 
volutionary” and the “writer of outstand- 
ing European plays.” 

The foundation awards 20 prizes and 
eight medals; 676 individuals and groups 
have been honoured over the past half- 
century. 

lts premier award is the European sta- 
tesmanship prize, currently worth 
DM380,000. It first went to Britain's 
Edward Heath for taking his country 
into the Common Market. In 1979 it 
was shared by tlie German Chancellor, 
Helmut Schmidt, and the French Pre- 
mier, Raymond Barre. 

The foundation honours cultural 
achievements, makes awards {o scientists 
and includes among its prize-winners 
artists, conservationists and others. 

Cash awards rmnge between DM5,000 
and DM25,000. Prize-winners have in- 
cluded Bonn President Theodor Heuss, 
wrilers Graham Greene, Harold Pinter 
and T. S. Eliot, composer Benjamin Brit 
ten, architect Walther Gropius, Social 
Democrat Carlo Schmid, opera impresa- 
rio Rolf Llebermann and journalist 
Horst Stern, an animal conservationist. 

Awards to younger prizo-winners in- 
clude scholurships, but the uwards as û 


The man who popularised 


ET: < 


Arthur 
` tradition, 

Hûbscher certainly had no lack of 
civic courage. .He took over the running 


of ‘the Schopenhauer Society in 1936, 
aged : 39, and piloted it successfully 


Hûbşoher'... break with 
(Photoı Seltz-Gray) 


, through the Third Rejch, 


He edited Schopenhauers converşa- 
tions in 1933 and published two bio- 
graphies, Ein Lebensbild, 1936, and Der 
junge Sehopenhauer,.1938. 


. After the war he was appointed, In 
1950, head of the arts ‘section of the 
Bayerischer Staatsanzeijger. 
In his post-war books; Philosophen der 


task in a life of which the hallmarks are 
hatred, war and nıulual destruction, 

They can anly successfully be resisted 
once one has soberly and honestly ack- 
nowledged the inevitability of suffering 
and the inallenability of hardship that 
are part of existence. 

Philosophising without (luslons in 
Schopenhauer's wake then becomes an 
act of self-tberation from illusion and 
narrow-mindedness. 

Hübscher was bom in Cologne. His 
father was a bookseller and publisher, 
He grew up in Munich, where he stud- 
ied Germanic and Romance language, 
history and philosophy. 

He submitted in 1921 a PhD thesis 
on The Poets of the Neukirch Collec- 
tion, a major source of late Baroque 
poetry, He sda the Baroque as an expres. 
sion of the antithetic feeling of life 
based on lavish sensual pleasure and re 
alisation of the trarisitory nature of life, 

As a young man Hübscher was on 
good terms with Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal, the Austrian playwright, He worked 
as a lilermry and theatre critic for the 
Mûnchper Neueste Nachrichten, ediling 


contemporary philosophy 


, the paper's arts section from 1928, 


From 1924 he alšo edited a monthly, 
the Stddeutsche . Monatshefte, which 
was banried by the Nazis in 1936. 


„` He was famous for his 1928 open let: 


ter to Thomas Mann irl which he ob- 
jected to the tacit metatmophosis he 
had undergone. in, his 1918 Betrachtun- 
gen eines Unpolitischen (Observations 


of An Unpolitical Man). 


Hire millionaire Alfred Toepfer 


can at times be seen out walking 
on the Lûùneburg Heath with a plastic 


H bag. Whenever he sees a scrap of paper 


or an old tin can he impales it on his 
walking-stick and into the bag it goes. 

He was a keen campaigner against en- 
„vironmental pollution before most of us 
had even heard of the term. 

A sprightly 87-year-old, he still works 
a his sparsely decorated office overlook- 
ing the Alster, Hamburg’s city-centre 


No-one who didn’t know would sus- 
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metres) with more than one 
lionth of a gram of lead dust 2 
,„ metre per day. 


His corresponding limit for cain} 
is a 40-billionth of a gram. 


Tho government would do wel] bı 
on the advice given by scientists f 
years ago who suggested using biolog, 
limits as a guide to heavy metal 3 
tion and measures to keep it in chek 


Industry would have no objectijn | 
specific local! counter-measures of a ji 
likely to protect the. public effectirt 
from heavy metal intake, 


° But is is allergic to blanket regultty 
after environmental protection lf [ 
70s imposed a financial burden amo 
, İng to over DM1 QObn. 


Over the past decade the non-fem 
metal industry made up to 40 per u 
of its capital investment in environny 
tal protection installations. 


. .. pect that he is the boss of Europe's lar- 
It is said to have invested DM32li .gest grain dealers, the head of Germa- 


ny's largest private shipping company 
'gııd a man whose millions are invested 
in fodder works and bank holdings. 

But Toepfer, who grew up in a 

staunchly Protestant home and was deep- 
ly influenced by the idealistic and so- 
„Cally critical youth movement of the 
early. years of this century, has made 
‘over most of his money to the F,VS. 
.Foundation. 
.. He set it up 50 years ago and has la- 
;fely made over his private fortune lo it, 
disinheriting his five children who, he 
says, Were only mildly upset. 

What do the initials stand for and 
What does the foundation do? The ini- 
tials can be taken to stand either Frei= 
herr vom Stein, the Prussian statesman 
of. the Napoleonic period, or Friedrich 
von Schiller, the German classical dra- 
matist and contemporary of Goethe. 


hilosophising is a public activity. 
The state of views and reflections 
i world is something that affects 
uw All. 

Yet in a perplexed present, when we 
are. all at a loss what to hope of the 
,fuluré, philosophers seem only to talk 
0 leaving the general public in the 


The life's work of Frankfurt philoso- 
Pher Arthur Hûbscher, 85, has clearly 
broken with this tradition, 

, He is the most important living spe- 
cialist on Schopenhauer and has been 
president of the Internationa! Schopen- 
hauer Society for over 45 years, 

. Membership Is open to all with 'an 
intellectual interest In the subject, and 
the Schopenhauer Society has the largest 
membership of any association of its 

d in Germany. 

Prfessor Htiibscher edited the philo- 

scollected works, the handwritten 

Notes he left behind, his letters and re- 
Conversations, 

He fittingly entitled his own 1966 au- 

phy . Living With Schopenhauer, 

nd at 85 on 3 January he is still very 


8 50. , 
` His Incomparable accomplishments in 
editing and interpreting Schopenhauer 
ar eminently philosophical. As Scho- 
Penhauers heir he has focussed atten- 
back on a philosopher whom con- 
1 current philosophy has tended 
10 dismiss as a fad, to quote Klaus Oeh- 
ler, Perhaps Schopenhauer’'s . un- 
compromising diagnosis of the world as a 
hell was too hard to.handle, but he was 
Mot an emotional pessimist, 
enhauer was a realist who waš 
Unerred, by the pathos of the Enlight- 
‘nrtent and refused to be misled by the 
; nera {dêology-of progress. 
Humanity, says Hûbscher, is a tough 


environmental protection between 
and 1970, plus.annual running costs 
Wages, raw materials and energy) 
DMSsbn. 


In a survey commissloned by the i 
vironmental Protection Agency in ¥ 
Berlin Liselotte Lichtwer of the Batt 
Institute, Frankfurt, has reached Cont 
sions no less impressive, 


By the end of 1974, she says, pi 
industrial and public-sector investrg 
in environmental protection had toll 
DM749bn, Including running costs u 
interest payments. 

Industrial investment . toll 
DM32.7bn, including DM12.6ln 
tween 1970 and 1974. : 


Between 1977 and 1981 the con 
even higher: DMG6bn in industy ù 


DMS8.5hn in the public sector, im + 


ing DM52.7bn and DM36.7bn resi 
vely in running costs). 


So over the last five years the & 
investment in environmental prolf 
has qmounted to DM124.5bn, acco 
to the Battalle Institute, 


The cost just keeps r 
` getting higher 


During this period environment 
tection accounted for 44 per cil’ 
gross industrial investment, and nê 
the money was invested by a handil' 
leading companies, 


„There are over 50,000 Indust # 
terprises İn the country but only 6f 
gent of. them, or 1739 per cent ol ¥, 
.who invest in environmental pro’ 
at sll, account for 576 per cent o 
investment, . 


` Small companies often Jeave ft . 
local authorities. Since .1977 they ` 


.paid DM2bn for waste and efflues ê 
posal. 
` ‘The theriical industry alone bıl 
spent hore thai DMS00m again %6 
Yirpnmerital protection. More thn 
went towards effluent purification 
Over the last five years کا‎ re 
vironmental inyeslmentsş . lol 
DM353bn, led the field, being fol 
by .the. iron. and steel industY 
n. . 


DMILSb 1 
Eleciricity, gas and water came ‌# 

third with investments 

DM1 83bn. 


,'; Paliticîans and administrators wl : 
responsible for environmental pole 


Continued on pagê 12 . 
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WwW THE ENVIRONMENT 


Wanted: a balance between protection 


measures and industrial efficiency - 


ht stand? . 
E (Photo: Sven Simon) 
,gišter all new products, and the existing 
50,000 clernicals used could also be put 
through their paces if felt, to. be danger= 
OVS... 


: In the ‘wake-ıof chemicals scandals 
there is clearly a need’ to‘provide better 
protection for both people and the enc 
vironment from the harmful effects of 
dangerous substances, 


But is this the right time to go in for 
legal provisions aimed at perfection? 


‘Ihe Bundestag finance committee has 


‘approved an exttû’ 70 staff at the Dort- 


mund Fedéra!l Labour Protection and 
Accident Reêsearch Office to handle re- 


gitin 
"An extra.:500,men wero. jnitlally appl- 


ied for, and the 70 will not be anywhere 
near, enqugh to offset tlhe job shortfall 
in, the chemical industry, caused by the 


gdditiona) burdens arisfhg {romi the pro- 


vislons of; the Act... 


With unemployment inexorably near 
Ing ‘two. million thei industry iş careful 


Tot to stats its Case in terms'of a specl- 
.fiecnumker of Johş that could ba lost. 


` ‘Bonn -Interiûr Minister Gerhart Baum, 
a Free Demootat, seems: keen to appear 


, greener ‘than :the most committed envic 
‘ronméntalists .and is-turning a deaf eat to 


arguments that’ jobs may be: in: jeopardy, 


° his has beet sfiown by his insistence 


on new atmospheric pollution regula- 
tions, Even though marginal in effect, 
he is. going ahead with dust limits for 
lead and cadmium, 


f. .Cadmium' is undeniably a creeping 


and darigerous toxin. A by-product of 
zinc manufacture, it is an acute danger 
to the kidneys and bones. 


car iti ep 
50,000 square metres (the average house 
d garder account for say’ 500 square 


How muoh of this can thie environmeı 


The Chemicals “2:7 
Act that came 5 
into force in 
theo New Year 
has made life 
even harder for 


the chemical indus- 
try in the Federal 
Republic of Germa- 
ny, .A spokesman 
for the Chemical 
Industry Association 
says' thê Act is the 
toughest of its kind 
in the world, al» 
though Herr Seefel- 
der adds: “Despite 
many misgivings on 
Individual issues the 
chemical industry 1š 
prepared in prin- 
ciple to abide: by 
the’ Act with all the .. u! 
extra burdens it ‘imposes and even 
though it has yet to ‘prove effective.” 
The industry feels ıit is also respons 
jble'to society for ensuring that chemice 
als. remains an efficient ‘industry ‘and 
continues to play its part in maintaining 
the Country’s standard of living, .. ..: 
For Herr Seefelder, who in. Ludwigsr 
hafen presides .over the. largest chemic- 
als complex in.. Europe, the Chemicals 
Act. includes fundamentally: new feg- 
tures, . E e 
. The. entire ldustry, iş required. tq 


fê 


© Fats and ldêéas ûn fûraldinirada 
“ahd mekê i jade 


® Biisineşs news ahd features 


1 fd dlelormatlo world, 


`. Ûbersee Rundschau 
for worldwide economic coverağe 


For many Inthe eoonomio, iu 


erman Industry is worried by the 


mounting cost of mandatory 
investment in measures to prevent en- 
vironmental pollution. : 


Matthias Seefelder, managing director 
of BASF, one of the Big Three chemic- 
als companies, says the environmental= 
ists have the country in a stranglehold, 

Despite this dramatic appeal he is 
well aware that in formal terms the: en- 
' vironmentalist party, known as the 

Greens, has yet to tread the corridors of 
power, 

° ‘They havg merely established political 
bridgeheads in a number of local autho- 
Tity areas, including, one is bound to 
ddd, Frankfurt and West Berlin, ° 
` 'Yet the Bundéstag, state assemblies, 
Jocal government and the courts are al- 
ready behaving as though the environ- 
mentalist commanded a safe majority at 
the polls, E 1 

. From Herr Seefelderg viewpoint the 
result is that nowhere in Germany can 
he find land where he 1s likely to get 
„planning permission to build a chermiegl 
factoy. 0 

Red tape is increasingly stifling evet 
extensions. to ‘existing capacity, 


: i"Aquarterly focus on eçonomlo affairs 

! fom the German point of view, 
‘Articles are malnly n German and `` 

` ,Gpnirlbutore Include buşiness, .. 
polltlcal and eoonomlo experts.: :,: . 


`“ Eeohêdltlon offers! .. . : .. i. 
® In depth coverage of soonömie : 

i! VON i os i a, 
® Firsthand Informatlonon. 

". !; .. business trends ... 4 
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to be able to break down this immunity 
barrier time and again. 

This is due to the fact that influenza 
viruses have a structural: peculiarity, The- 
ir genetic substance consists of eight 
loosely connected segments similar to 
chromosomes, Each of the segments has 
a specific function. One of them codes 


` the hemagglution which is instrumental 


in causing infection, 

Professor Ch. Scholtissek of the viro 
logy department of Giesselı University has 
delved into the different chemjcal struc- 
tures of hemaggğlutin, ' 

Mutations appear to play a certain role 
ln the anual changes of influenza vi- 


„Fuses; but eritirely’ new viruses can oceur 


Bs a result of .the special structuré of the 

genekic substance of the influenza Virus, 

| This, invariably happens whén two dif- 

fefênt strains accidentally’ comê upon 

each other in a single cell. " . 
When this happens, tlie segment that 

is în the process of coding the hemag- 


.glutin can’ bé exchanged, resulting in a 


‘fertile virus ‘particle which the’ body’s 
defence mechanism cannot immediately 
‘Identify because no ‘ahtigens have, yet 
been formed for it, . 1 

It is this process which is responsible 
for the sudden occurrence of new strains 
of influenza viruses and, ultimately, for 
ever new world-wide flu epidemics: 

Konrad Mùller« Christiansen‏ ر 

‘{Hûnnoverache Allgemeine, 6 January 1982) 
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Naturally, they will also ba CINE 
(î I MEDICINE 


As the unsuspecting victim sleeps, 


the deadly duo strikes... ۳ 


nfluenza viruses now rank amohg the 


of the hemagglutins before causing 
infection. 

But there are evidently also cells 
which lack the enzyme that makes such 
splitting possible, Moreover, the he- 
magglutin molecule is not always split 
in the same place, although the splitting 
reglon is restricting io a very small bût 
important area of the molecule, . . 

Professor Klenk’s research work has 
led ‘him to conclude that even very 


‘minor mutations at the place wherê' the 


split has occurred decide the virulehce 

of the disease. 

` He - as observed that influenza Viruses 

undergo regular changês, thus underniiri« 

ing the body’s immunological processes. 
These mutations caused by changes' in 

the hemagglutlon are a unique process, 
While most people have such virus 


«infections as ‘German: measles; measles 


and mumps only once in 8 lifetime, in= 

fluenza can recur any number of times. 
Most virus infections lead to lifelong 

immunity. Only influehza viruses seê 


The next step so far as the virus is con- 
cerned isto penetrate the cell. ' 

There is much to indicate that tlie 
surface of the influenza virus merges 


‘with the cell membrane; this is a proc- 


ess in whiclı a fuslon glycoprotein appears 
to play a major role. 

` Once in the cell, the virus transforms 
the genetic substance of the host in 
such a manner as to henceforth make it 
produce only viruses.  . 

'. As a rule, the newly produced young 
viruses are filtered out of the cell and 
flood the entire body. If the body’s own 


` defence’ system can no longer repel the 


massive attack, acute influenza ensues. - 
Professor Klenk's research work seems 
to Indicate that Only cêrtain cells of the 
human ' body are capable of producing 
infectious ‘viruses. NG 
Though the’ sutface components are 
always syrithésised, they do not always 
become active, In this form they are 
precursors’ of Infecflous viruses which 


miust be getivated by proteolytic Splitting 


` New treatment for users of 
. artificial kidney 


The container is then removed and 
replaced by a new qne çontaining clean 
dialysis solution. The process has to be 
repealcd four times a day. RE 
‘The simplicly of the CAPD method 
enables the patlent (or a relative) to do 
what is necessary without outside help, 
though naturally only nftor . thorough 
training, e 0 3 

The plastic container and the removal 
of waste within the, bocly lself provide 
the: sufforor with an entirely new dimen- 
sion of mobility. Even extended trips 
abroad are no problem. Moreover, NO 
medication or oulside help is needled, 

Since there are no .major changes in 
the liquld level (unlike with convention= 
al dialysis) the burdens imposed on the 
‘cardiovascular system nre lessened, And, 
as an added bonus, the patient does not 
have to-observe any particular diet. 

. Even so, says Profesşor Bernd. Grabhen- 
see of the Düsseldorf University Hospi 
tal, most patients still opt for conven» 
tional dialysis, . : 

“But we ars. at the point now where 4 
number: of dialysis centres arg contem- 
plating switching 1o CAPD in suitable 
çases,” says Professor Grabensee, 

‘CAPD is particplarly suitable (or pa- 
.fients who also suffer. from diabetes , or 
chronic heart trouble. This nalurally also 
applies to those who,, for: one reason. or 
«another, cannot use conventional dialysis 
methods, .. . . 
. ı CAPD should not be used with pa- 
tients whose abdominal. cavity is too 
small or who: are likely to suffer from 
. postsurgical com p}icatiors, ا‎ 
„ Şince Ihe, use of CAPD requires nı 
medical help, only.those patients şhould 
be (itled. with it who are certain (het 
they ‘can cope with the system. aller 
training. 

„Improper handling ‘could ead to per- 

°. Îlonilis. An early indication of impend- 

ing -pefilonilis iş clouding of the dialysis 
solution. Heribert Weihönig 

. (Die Welt, 2 Janunry 1982} 


The patlent is surgically fitted: with a 
lube that is inserted into’ his abdominal 
cavily which in tun is surrounded by 
the peritoneum. The tube seryes to con- 
voy some 1wo litres of a sterile dialysis 
Jlquld Into tho abdominal cavity. : 

The liquid is carried in a plastic con- 
1alner at about shoulder. height and is 
fed to the abdomen by gravity. 

Tho empty contalner can be rolled pp 
And hiddon under the pallent’s clothing, 

While the patient goes about his 
normal business, excess water and toxic 
materinls center the . dialysis sojution 
through the, peritoneal membrane .— û 
chemical process that takes about six 
hours. 

Once ihe process has been completed, 
the patient unrolls the container and 


` holds it below the leve! of his abdomin« 


al cavily. Once more, it is gravity that 
feeds the used up dialysis solution and 


` bodlly waste Into the container, 


he 120;000 peoplo all over tho world 

who depend on an artifical kldney 
can look forward to a new ora of 
mobility. . 

The two life saving methods for peo- 
ple suffering from kidney malfunctions 
now are dialysis arid transplants. 

Although transplants are a permanent 
solution, only a [few sufferers .can hope 
.to. have a new kidnoy .Implantod, Thore 
are too [ew suitable donors, To. make 
matters worso, about half tho patlents 
are physically not fIt enough for û 
transplant. ٤ 

In most cases, the toxic substances 
and tlıe excess water which are normally 
removed by the kidıicy are now filterotl 
by dialysis, . . 

But this is a time-consuming process 
that requires the patient to elther visil a 
dialysis, centre several times A week'or to 
uşe a homo dialysis machine. 0 * 

A new process known as Continuous 
Ambulatory Peritoneal Dialysis (APD) 
makes the sufferer independent of such 
machinery. 1 

While normal dialysis takes place out- 
side the patient's body, CAPD does ifs 
filtering continuously Ia the abdominal 
cavity. 


Clinical tests for plastic 


er surgery. .. 
aş far: aş possible and s0 facilitate aur 


‘gery. . aE 
Mast pellets are remayed after surgery, 
though some .are. absorbed by ihe organ- 
ism. 1 
With laser treatment,. the periphera 
.tissu¢s of the tumour. are mide to form 
„a scab, The tumour is thus sealed off. 
` This sealing off enables the surgeon 
to delineate the tumour. This, -in turn, 
` makes it easier (o remove it. 
. Laser treatment also prevents ‘iseaşed 
‘cells from affecting healthy ones, ٣ 
It wilt. take about (ive yeats of practi- 
cal experience with these methods bê- 
, fore they can be put to general qse wit! 
, this rare form of cancer, dpa. 


; (Mannhelmer:Morgen, 5 January 1982) 


% pinal cancer can be treated surgically 
by destroying the fumouf's blood 
vessels.through plaştic pellets or by laser 
. beam .treatment,.a conference ûf the So- 
ciety for Spinal Research, Tubingen, has 
. been told,  . ا‎ 
Bath methods are already undergoing 
clinical tests, Professor Hans Mau of the 
"Tûbingen Orthopaedic Hospitat told the 
' bonférence, SE 
Using a veln catheder,. plastic pellets 
aré inserted. into the tumours blood ves- 
sels in order to reduce:{he blood content 


best researched germs. They are tiny, 
prickly creatures measuring barely 
1/10,000th of a millimetre, 

The membrane that covers the genetic 
gulistance of these viruses has two ap- 
pendages clearly visible under an elec- 


ed at the documenta 7 the 

most important assembly of art, 
Says Rudi Fuchs, secretary of. 

year’s super show: “I don’t Partially 

like thes pictures, but they wij, 


roprosented in Kassel, However, wey . 


be showing individual artists rather 
the group. None of thom have ly 
invited as yot. There’s still time ford 
And they aro productive enough 1 
us quite a selection,” 0 

This means further consolldatlon 
these young artists. 

in addition, the documenta wil pk 
them in a context which thelt wrk, 
ject but which will ensure them ol, 


international reputation, Fuchs 1 trot milcroscope. These appendages, 


which are essentially enzymes, are re- 

sponsible for the dissemination of the 

rus in man’s body. 1 
Aided by hemagglutins, the virus 


„adheres to the cell surface, ultimately 


causing the illness. 
It is ths hemagglutin which the bo- 
dy’s own defensive mechanism combats, 


tentlon is to present g bridge for{ 
first time at this year's docu 
between the present and the past, 

But this means that Fuchs attribuh 
high degree of quality to our Very 
artists, Otherwise he would not & 
consider showing their works, 

In arıy event, these young palit 


substantiate Fuchs’ view: “Our ex acçording to Professor H. D. Klenk, 


Giessen, 1 
The influenza viruses need a living 


host cell in which to multiply. Once a 


virus has invaded the body, it must 
therefore find a suitable environment 
in which it can continue living as soon 
as possible, 1 

But since not every cell offers equally 
favourable conditions, it is largely left to 
chance whether a virus will find a host 
cell in good time. 

‘The biochemical! conıponents of the 
surface of the cell and the virus must be 
compatible —~ much like key and lock, 

Little is known about the complicated 
chemical substances that make up these 
surfaces, 


But the compatibility of the surfaces 
„18 only one prerequisito of an infection. 


. Father at fault 
for toothache 
. (right-sided) - 


Düsseldorf doctor is in the final 

stages of research into a theory 
about the origins of nervous complaints 
and other complaints such as toothache, 
sclatica and appendicitis, 

Dr Volker Remmers has found, In ex» 
amining more than 2,000 people over 
seven: years, subconscious influences in- 
volving relationships with élther males 
or ‘females in Ihe patient's immediate 

. tivironment, 
He has linked complatnts.on the right 
hand side of the ‘body with & subcons- 
lous-distucrbed relationship with a rale 
Woh a8 father or employer, 
On the left side, the connection is be» 
tween the patient and a female. 
' This has greatly facilitated his eslab- 
gE the cause of psycho-physical ‘dis- 
after no more than & brief chat 
Wilh the patient, 

„Dr Remmers' information stems from 
his work at the Düsseldorf University 
Hospital, the Stale Hospital in Viersen 
' a private institute for ‘social and 

forensic medicine in Düsseldorf. 

He has dealt with a wide variety of 
People, Ircluding criminals, psychopaths, 

who came to him with a wide 

Tange of disorders rariging: from multipie 
3 IS to vasomotoric malfunctioning. 
. Many of the' patienls were mentally 
If many înstances the complaints dis- 
the moment the patient be- 
` ame conscious of his emotional r 

: : ps 


` (Wesdeutsche Aljemelhe, 6 January 1952) 


tion must plausibly show that the o 
stant search for something new li 
surd. I¢ is this that made the em 
art scenie so jittery, 

“The art market and our entire exh 
tlon set-up have hampered developm 
and pressured the artists into produ 
something new and unexpected” 

The only thing that is unexpwl 
with the anti-authorltarlan is that û 
artists depict themselves and that af 
long phaše of an esoteric, purist andi 
tellectual art they are subjective u 
egocentric and the Imagination that U 
convert into pictures is unplarrned: 1 
artist has conte to himself. 

This has been achieved thanks 
young painters — without risks anda 
ing purely on, the verye of youth. 

` Rudi Fuchs glvés them his‘ bek, 
In an open leer sent to 125 Eu 
and overseas artists, he wrote: “A 
have scen many exhlbitions; good û 
and boring ones; politleal ones, exli 
ones and tmyslerious ones, There ¥ 
been times when we (the artists) ¥ 
very dissatisfied. We had a feellnp# 
our works were being manipulate 
all have used this term frequet; 
substantiate some sort of cull 
philosophical thesis, What's the pol 
. fn his letter, Fuchs promises: “IF 
this exhibition as a story and Ll 
even pondered whether 1 should u 
word as its title: documenta 7 ~ 1% 
But perhaps we need no title at all" 

This tone between exhibition QF 
sers and artists is new, The self 
tion of art in the early 1980s 
mean that artist and organiser f 
engage in ã dialogue as equal piê 
The ‘way ft looks, a beginning YE} 
made at the documenta, 
0 Werner Kr 
(Kölner Stadt-A nzolger, 2 Janu! 


Continued from page 10 . 


would do well to remember the ol 
Eugen Loderer, general secretary o 
Metall, the metalworkers' union. 
Environmental protection and 
conservation are desirable, he fJ 
pecially near the cities; But the iil 
of an industrialfsed country {fal f: 
on exports for a Jiving must #H#” 
bome in mind .. i? 
` Germany, a8 Herr Loderer sees 
not .an El Dorado for civil engine 
and concrete wastelands; but i # . 


South Sea atoll of one of the Lolo”, 4ppeared 


lands either, ` Burkhart 
ا‎ Merkur Chet ا‎ 
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WI THE ARTS 


Painters paint, buyers buy, and critics 


ouldn’t 


artists who invaded Europe's museums 
and galleries in the Jate 1970s and 
whose artistic naiveté stunned the world 
of art. 

Their market successes are beginning 
to show. Italian Cipher artists already 
command prices of between DM10,000 
and DM60,000, while the German anti- 
authoritarian group (none of them 48 
older than 30) fetch between DM1,500 
and DM18,000, 

German museum directors usually 
operate on the assumption: Jf it’s expen= 
sive it's worth showing. Yet they. are 
rather hesitant in their approach towards 
this “art without mercy” and few offers 
hre forthcoming. 

There are, however, exceptions: the di- 
rector of the Basel Kunsthalle,. Jean- 
Christophe Amman, showed Jtalian Ci 
pher painters in 1980 and then passed 
them on to the Essen Folkwang Mu- 
seum and the Amsterdam Stedelijk Mu- 
seum, 


Buyers starting to 
take an Interest 


Ex-docimenta Secretary Harald Szec- 
mann arranged for them to be shown at 
the Venice Biennale, ا‎ 

Now that they have been shown by 
small ' bind medium sized galleries, 
Amman wants to present the anti-autho- 


reel Kiefer oii palnting. 
° <. {PKotgr Catalogo) 


,Titarians in Basel this year, 


eer 


niitled’ (1971) 


: ES BES «4 
of artists who were born in the 1930s 
there is a group of artists who are great- 
.Îy, profiting from the reputation of their 
“spiritual fathers” although they are au- 
tonomous in thelr approach. 

Unllké Baselltz, Kiefer and Penck, 
„who are footed, in the. traditions of 
German Ê¥pressionlsm, the young group 
of artists operate in a geographic va 
cum, 

They live ‘and work in New York, Co- 
logne, Diûsseldorf, Bologia, Paris and 
Antwerp. They are courted and well paid 
and they fad an easy take-off on the in= 
ternatlonal art scene. 
` Mast aggressive of the young artists 
are those who have devoted themselves 
to painting as: “non painting, The ma- 
jority. Jive somewhere between Cologne 
and Düsseldorf. 2 8 

The programmatic titles of their 
ahows:: /(Milheimer Frelhelt, Deutsche 
Rundschau, Bildwechsel, Gegen‘Bilder, 
Gruppe... No-mal, . Front, Tretbhaus, 
‘Zeitpunkt) have made the experts prick up 
their ears. They simply needed a new 
heading for, the novel trend which can 
be summed up as back to a no-style, 
unbridled, dilettante-like, fresh and sub» 
jective painting, 
‘Influenced ‘b; 
Falıves "1" (savagêk), ' gy’: 
they have 
dubbed the “new 
savages”, But thelr 
savagery. is: .only 
skin-deep. Behind it 
lies the protest 
agalnst the estab-. 
lishment. This Is a 
generation of artists 
with an anti-autho- 
ritarlan imagination, 
They haye no re- 
spect for ‘tradition, 
for their forebears 
or, indeed, for qual- 
ity critérla. They 
paint spontaneously, 

inconsiderately, 
without, 4 pto- 
gramme,: playfully, 
.Wittlly, naively and. 


for the‘‘purposê of 


‘eloquent, never“at a 
loss for an answer, 
likeable,’ direct in ff 
‘thêlr approach. and 
enchanted by comio 


they „arê aş fresh 
, and “is Jbvablê eê. 
‘Mi A busb: 


‘tarian; ‘tey ‘o nol 
want to know about 


Ir . 
works - , collectively 
and make collective, 
.eafeerd.; liy this’ rec’ 
spect they are simi 
lar, tor aly's. Cipher 


0 


+ 


`" Heavily 


. Clumslly — mostly 


, self-release, Yet they 
"Are ` “ consplciously. 


. girip speech bal . 
` loons! Allin all, 


vant garde movements in the world 
of art don’t always find immediate 
püblic acceptance, 

Back In 1909, artists in Munich form- 
ed their Nere Kunstler Verelngung and 
for the first time showed thelr works in 
the Tharinhauser Gallery. 

, The public was appalled at the style 
‘of painting. Thè artists who formed the 
hard 'cote of the 1909 avant garde 
movement, Kandinsky, Jawlensky, We- 
refkin, Erbslöh, Kanoldt, ‘Kubin, Hofer 
ahd Le Fauconnier, were abused and 
thrèatêened, '. ' ا‎ A 

The critics were hostile and fuelled 
these emotions, Some of the ‘artists were 
:eVêN spat On. و‎ 0 
" Now, 70. years later, there is. some- 
thing of a repeat performance, albeit 
without .the same public anger, : 

. The public in fact, remalns Indifferent 
while the critics run amak, ..' 

And the object of the fury is not via- 
lations of .rules and standards, but some- 
«thing that should be taken for granted: 
the trt of painting itself. ; . 

. JF all began. when a group of. German 
artists set, out. on a journey of discovery 
Amed with, brush and palette, Georg Ba- 
selitz Anselm Kiefer,. AR. Penck. and 
Markus, Lûpertz came forward with con- 
ceptudl, art, arte porers, land art, video 
and performance, OE 
.. ‘They were undaunted by criticism and 
did what they wanted, . 

„I wes .a perfectly legitimate undertak- 
„ing; yet most German crities disapprov- 
ed. This disépproval reached a ‘clit at 
the Venice Biennale of 1980 whén the 
German commissioner : Klaus Gallwltz 
exhibited: works by . Kiefer and Baselitz 
,İn the.«German pavilion, .Gallwitz came 
under ‘severe fire, . : 8 

' Ideologues smelled a rat, Thus, for in- 
stance, Kiefer exhibited two ,large can- 
vases entitled “Germgny’s Intelleotual 
Heroas" and.“Parslfal”, , 


Klefer accused of having 


eutonlc atfltude’ 


, “Tho :themes ,argused unpleasant mé 
mories and Kiefer was accused:of a Teu- 
tonle attitude. 9 


bution, tothe. Blefinale arid .most of thelr 


‘prtigueg.: were, postive, , They, . clearly 
anpreclale. the. unlquengsş ûf. thls new 


approach to art. e 
.ı,, Tho, director .of, the, Eindhoven, Stede- 
-Jjk-Musgum,, Rudi Fuchs, who has been 


promoting Baselitz,. Kiçfer.-and Ponpek 
.for.,Yeamy, has, supported. the artists, by 
ا‎ n8;ang. buying, thelr works, ’.....,. 
ı1e fastiig thet. forelgqers regard ihe 
works of contemporary: German; artlats 
, 28,an lnalde tip for {hş.early 19803. ,; 
ir New) York gallery owner; [gang Sone 
nabandh. for instance, buys everything by 
Anselm, Kiger, ‘Another. . New, ; York 
owner, Xavler.Foucarde, haa, taken, the 
works of Georg Baselitz. 


:-. Sailing in..the wake of this generation 
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vities that were not to be had in Bûdin= 
gen. These were compared with what 
people actually claimed to do. 

They wore then compared with a ficti- 
tious listing of events, a montly sum- 
mary consisting half of actual events 
and half of facilities that had been felt 
to be necded. 


The resulls tallied. People who wanted 
there to be a cinema in Büûdingen 
would not only like to go to the cinema 
regularly; they already did şo. 


Young people tended more to opt for 
what might be termed time-wasting lef 
sure pursuits, whereas older people went 
in for activities that were more artistic 
or cultural in scope, or simply achieved 
something of lasting value as a result. 


The latter category included house re- 
pairs and maintenance, gardening and so 
on, and was preferred on the lower 
rungs of the social ladder by people 
whose range of leisure activities is limited 
in any case. 1 

Facilitles missed are missed mainly by 
the middle classes, who go in for a more 
varied range of pursuits, Which is why 
they tend to prefer a less strenuous kind 
of activity. : 

Biûdesheimers born and bred tend in 
their spare time toward the staider, more 
materially rewarding activities such as 
home repairs and tending the vegetable 
garden. Renate I, Mreschat/df 

(Saasrbrlicker Zeltung, 2 January 1982) 


Villages change character as the townies 
head for the wide open spaces 


considerations sucht as shopping facili 
tics, traffic infra-structure, leisure activi» 
ties, civic participation, earning potential 
and further education opportunities. 


Cultural requirements, expectations, 
desires and behaviour and, as a result, 
leisure activities were found to be far 
from uniform. 


Some residents were culturally sat- 
isfied, others were dissatisfied, Old-es- 
tablished residents were the most sat- 
isfied, ngwcomers the least satisfied. 


The most complaints were made by 
newcomers who moved to the village in 
the 70s, and by women in particular. 


Satisfaction was expressed mainly in 
respect of traditional’ village activities, 
suciı as sports and social clubs, the Yil 
lage fair and provisions made for old 
people. 

The dissatisfied, who accounted for 
about 40 per cent of people questioned, 
were unhappy because cultural facilities 
available did not meet their cultural 
needs. 


They listed a catalogue of leisure acti 


Graduates give thumbs down 


DIAHPT pe gieys F‏ ' ا 
-+Frankfarler Rundschuu‏ : 
e,‏ 5 3 


creased with seniority, but climbing the 
career ladder frequently entailed parting 
conıpany with accustomed surroundings 
and faces, not to mention more Work. 

“You are deprived of the protection 
and warmth of the group. Many an eve: 
ning and weekend are spent working. 
Family and leisure commitments have to 
take aback-seat role," 

He says there can be no doubt that 
‘more and more young people today are 
no longer prepared to make this kind of 
sacrifice, 

He, checked how his students felt 
about a career by asking them what qua- 
lities they attributed to a successful ex- 
ecutive, Most were negative: unpleasant, 
egoistice, technccratic, cold and hard- 
nosed, : 

A lew years ago it had been a differ- 
ent tale, Students were less critical, The 
princjple of getting somewhere in qne's 
career Was clearly. increasingly being 
called into question. 

So many youig people were distinctly 
sceptical about getting on in a career, 
and not just ‘because they shunned re- 
sponsibility, he said, 0 

Seven. out of 10 said they felt eeorio- 


. miç .growth was no longer essential; it 


made people Increasingly materialistic, 
` There was, the professor sald, a satura- 
; flon of basic requirements observable in 
`; Gérman society. 2 
` ` Material values were given Jess impor- 
tance; wiiereas post-malerial values. such 
as eiivironmental conservation and shop- 


„` oor. democracy were gaining İn popula- 


rity... . .  Comelfus Hanemann 
; (Frankfurter Rundschau, 5 January 1982) 


to career opportunities 


raduates are becoming less interest- 

ed in vureers, siys Munich psycho- 
logist Lutz von Rosenstiel. 

He found after polling students that 

many take a dim view of whet they as- 


, sociale with the idea of a career, 


Graduales with above-average qualifi- 
cations are not Keen on well-paid indus- 


. trial jobs because {hey no longer relish 


the prospect of a career, 

This, says Professor Yon Rosenstiel, is 
a far cry from 1Û years ago. 

One of his best students had rejected 
& job offer from A leading company, 
„Saying he was not in such a hurry to 
irade in his freedom. 

Another case he cites is that of a 
young man who opted for a civil service 
job that was well below and in no way 
appropriate to his academic qualifica= 
tions, 


Five rejections before 

` someone accepts 
He had said he felt it was more im- 
portant to bé able to clock off at 4.30 


pm, Afler all, you only lived once. 
When a step furlher up the career 


ladder Involves moving elsewhere in 


Germany or, worse still, abroad, Profes- 
sor von Rosenstiel'said five or six cani- 
didates with suitable quatifications need 
.. ed to .be interviewed these days before 
ane took. up the‘offer, 1 
This was the case even when promo’ 
flon prospects were bright or the Joca- 
. tion was (or used to be) attractive, such 


as @ job in New York or Rio de Janeiro... 


° Im the ` past, he said, companles ' had 
! seldom found applicants tuned down 
such, an offer. Professor von’ Rosenstiel 
holds. a chair in organisational arid in- 
` dustrial psychology. 


Empirical studies mıght have shown . 
::elearly that, as 4 rule job sahsfaçtign ine, : 


found to correspond to a social one, The 
two groups live separate lives in tlie vil= 
lage and have very little contact with 
each other. 

The newcomers have much in com- 
mon socially. In educational and career 
qualifications, in earnings after tax and 
accumulated wealth they are clearly 
ahead of oid-established residents, 

Yet oddly enough they have difficulty 
in forging contacts even among them- 
selves. This was not the case with the 
first wave of post-war newcomers. 

The post-war influx were mostly re- 
fugees and keer to become part of the 
established village community, 

As refugees they had come down in 
the world and fell the need to re-estab- 
lish social and economic foundations as 
compensation for status and security for- 
feited, 

This earlier generation of newconers 
set out lo make the village a new lome 
(and succeeded). Newcomers over the 
past two decades have not made their 
homes in Büûdingen; they merely live 
there. 

This is nat to say that they have no 
intention of taking on social commit- 
ments. They are oflen keen to engage in 
local politics, feeling village politics are 
closer to {he people than in lhe city. 

They fecl they cart get things .done in 
the village that are impossible in a larger 
community, but the reallly İs somewlıat 
different. 

The integration mechanism that used 
to work no longer functions, Established 
residents fook on newcomers with suspi= 
çion and fear a take-over by the towns- 
people, 

Both groups of villagers seem without 
exception to be very, or fairly, satisfied 
with the quality of life in Bûdingen as 
far as their homes are concerned. 

But when it comes to what goes on 
on the other side of the garden wall, the 
quality of village life, as it were, they are 
perceptibly less satisfied, 

What they value about living there is 
living in comfort, with enough room to 
move about in, the privacy and freedom 
to run and decorate the home in one’s 
own way, being undisturbed by the 
neighbours, peace and quiet. 

Other factors that fit in this category 
included being able to keep domestic 
animals, having good plumbing, paying 
reasonable rent or mortgage repayments, 
gelting on well with the immediate neigh 
bours and enjoying the prestlgo of 
house-ownership. 

These, ther, were the yardsticks of 
satisfaction with the closer environment, 
and Bûdesheimers of all categories felt 
they were most.importanf. . . 

This was more than could be said for 
` the rating they gave the village itself, as 
seen in terms of restfulness, available 
services, the housing sifuation in: gefe- 
ral, outdoor recreation facliities and the 
overall appearance of the village, 

Then ëame opportunities of ‘making 


` contact with other people in the village, 


the special character of villages as such, 
` the. importance of tradition and history, 


` °`. They were followed by more prosaic 


There fs, incidentally, no truth. in the. 


know this. The question that afi: . MODERN LIVI 
Why are we so helpless? Wo 0 # Na 
less because no suggestions on hon; - 
overcome the problems are bein , : 
forward.” bein r; 
This helplessness obviously appli, | 
the governments in Bonn and : 
Lãnder which are trying to sole y; 
problems with a mountain of bills 
have been pending for the past 20 yeni 
It is hard to write about Gastarbey | 
culture, to promote under : 


ince the mld-60s more and more 
West Germans have voted with their 
standing t'feet and responded to deteriorating 
lo atlempt to explain that this eılte :urban living çonditions by moving into 
could emerge only in thig COUN - the countryside, 

Where forcigners and Germans live n: There may have been slight eddies of 
to but not with cach other — at 4 backlash here and there, but by and 
very moment when the lives of the f large the trend continues. 

eigners among ıls are once more |}. But urbanites have not become villa- 
regulated by legislation. ; instead they have tended to sub- 

This legislation is such as to imps ubanise villages. More often than not 
ie restrictions and curtail bi ‘they transform. them into dormitory 
rights. "uburbs. 

This lends even more weight to 1 The villages have forfeited their cultu- 
words of Hakki Keskin, a Turk yj nl independence to the newcomers, says 
teaches political science at Berlin U. ۾‎ survey by Frankfurt University's 
versity: “Our requests and our begga department of cultural’ anthropology and 
are ignored. How are we to promote a European ethnology. 
culture and make it understood wih: Jt js said to be „fhe first systematic 
the necessary financial means, with, study of: cultural refulrements and sat- 
personnel and without influence? lsfaction in a village of this kind that 

“How are we to discuss our cull been suburbanised over the past 20 
and an earnest integration policy whe . 
we lack legal, political and social equ Bûdesheim, a village 20km (12 miles) 
ity? We must insist on this equality” [rom Frankfurt, is cited as a typical ex=- 

But even should this equality be & ample of structural change in this cate- 
tablished (which is unlikely at tk gory of village community within a con= 
moment) it would take a iong time k urbation. 


fore even the terminogy difference k Fifty years ago it was entirely rural; 

iween the “Japanese colony" and k now only six full-time farmers are left, 

“Turkish ghetto” was eliminated. Half the village's 3,242 people have 
Danja? #ntonoii’ moved in since 1963. 

(Dile Zeit, B Junuary I$ Now, says the survey’s Brigitte Ram- 

. e balski writing for Frankfurt's Uni-Re- 

A solution I por the village consists of two groups 

of equal size, and no-one is sure who 

celluloid ought to be integrating with whom. 

2 „' The population is divided, newcomers 
orcign children need more filmh do nol mix with longstanding residents; 
their mother longue, ugreed & ‘they even keep to their own separote 

males al û five-day seminar ûl the ( housing estates, 

dren's and Youth Film Centre in RI , The newcomers" homes, new housing 
scheld. .  [deelopments, form pear«shaped exten= 

Children musl be nade aware of # -slons to the nucleus of the village. 

own truditions and values if Ley dr | As part of the project about 200 villa- 
to be overwhelmed by German CL  :gers Old and new were interviewed bya 
The Film Centre has evolved û pr, team led by Dr Heinz Schilling, former«= 
dubbed “Film for Foreign E ly with Saarlndischer Rundfunk, the 


their Mother Tongue”. broadcasting authority, 
(Stuttgarler Zeitung, 5 Junustylfl; The geographical! distinction was 
8 e 
Big revival of 
Dr Sicgfried Sorge, districl come 8 5 
ssioner until last year publicly dt Interest In 


that the Turks want to integrate. 
1980 newspaper article he wrote thil 
West was in jeopardy because . 
has re-awakened and now se YY ngsters are, showing an increasing 
chance of making good the ground} Interest in learning agricultural tra- 
has lost in Europe during the past Û ê A few years ago [farmers were not 
years.” eren able to keep their own children 

This kind of statement can only ' Fm ûn the farm, Now city kids are 
le xenophobia, says the study — ef to learn fron the sons of the soil. 
cially when it leaves unmentioned summer 2,061 school-Jeavers in 
jt was German industry that remil Saxony took up an apprenticeship 
the Turks {o do tlie work no Gemê Û an agricultural trade. About 15 per 
was prepared to do. . Wt came from other than farmers’ fa- 

Thus, for instance, it is owing lo 
foreigners that the metal industî 
Stadtallendorf has not only ma 
preserve jobs but his also crested 1, Rk 2 family farm to work on, s0 most 
ones for Germans, ١ 

la a place like Stadtallendorf, 
one in five is a foreigner, an imp 
ment of the social and political cli 
is essential. 1 

Given more tolerance by the lol Î . German ar 
Pulation it should be possible to ê 
grate the foreigners, And only once | : of 49.7 ho ETO, 
tolerance is forllcoming can the #! + Fries in: the Common Market work 
and necessary. appointment of 0 hours by far ' in ireland, . where 
workers be successful, dl ` he averags jg 62.7 hous. : 


{Bremer Nachriciten, é Januar! ا‎ 8 ' Ohiihhelaer Morgin, 2Jansary 1984) 


belief that farers work endless hours 
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Enriching officialese and providing 


ters and petitions before a meeting 
could be arranged between representa- 
tives of foreigners’ centres and the cul- 
tural authorities. 

Writes Ceorge Dejesus, chairman of 
the Portuguese Cultural Centre in 
Frankfurter Zeitung von Auslãndern fûr 
Deutsche — WIR(Frankfurt paper by 
foreigners for Germans — WE): “Our 
Centre now has theatre, song and folk- 
lore groups. We also have a youth group 
which recently made a film in Portugal. 
For all these activities we don't get a 
penny from the German authorities, The 
German Alsatian Club, on the other 
hand, recently received a DM50,000 sub- 
sidy..” 

Even worse than the lack of under- 
standing among government authorities 
for the “guest workers” (not to mention 
their culture) is the total disinterest and 
indifference shown by their neighbours, 

This is not only due to cultural differ- 
ences but to the big non-comnunicali- 
veness of an iridustrial society in which 
person-to-person relations and comniu- 
nication range at the bottom of the list 
of values. 

It is therefore easy to understand why 
the vaunted integration fails to nıaterial- 
ise even though most foreign workers 
have a smattering of German and even 
though foreign spices have invaded 
German kitchens, 

There is a palpable disconıfiture on 
both sides. At last October's Loccum 
Congress on Castarbeiter Culture, Christel 
Hartmann, theatre expert from 
Berlin, summed it up as follows: “As 
long as we Germans regard ourselves as 
people who hand out alnıs and despair 
at the fact that the ‘heathens don't think 
in Christian terms’ — in other words, 
Turks don’t want to think, speak and 
feel German — and as long as wo persist 
in seeing culture as an Intellectual struc. 
ture, there will be no conınıunication 
even among those of goodwill. 

“We, both Germans and foreigners, 
who are earnestly trying to live together 


FE 


The music groups that have emerged 
preserve the genuine sounds of the old 
country, spurning the financially reward- 
ing pseudo bouzouki and Spanisholés., 

Undaunted by mockery and derision 
from the Germans, they go on playing 
the ancient tunes they remember from 
the villages back home. 


There is a complete cultural scene 
with poets, novelists, artists, film makers 
and musicians for whom nobody cares 
and nobody wants. 


Despite an occasional .review in a 
major . magazine and despite some TV 
time, the Gasfarbeifer culture is known 
to insiders only — people who are in- 
timately involved with it, be it as non- 
Germans or as Germans whose job it it 
to deal with aliens affairs. 

Even though there are a couple of well 
known works by or about the aliens 
among us, most of (hese works remain 
unknown to the German public, 

Official recognition comes their way 
once in a while in the form of subsidies 
from various government authorities, 

But there are very few municipalities 
or Linder that see their way to ptovid- 
ing a bit of money for the “preservation 
‘of cultural identity.” 

And if such money is available at all 
it is usually no more than a pittance. 
Hamburg, which houses more than 
100,000 foreign taxpayers, last year for 
the first: lime provided DM150,000 
which it swiftly cut back to DM75,000. 

Aliens clubs and centres are usually 
the ‘only organisations that provide a 
bridge to the old country. Though the 
authorities support them, very few go- 
Yernment culture departments are pre- 
Pared to contribute money. 

In Frankfurt, it took hundreds of let- 


) Town faces criticism over 
` integration efforts 


Di Turkish fellow. citizen, since 
Germany is an industrial country 
and everybody has to work, we make 
surê that there is no noise at night, 
Laundry is never hung out to dry on 
Sundays,” 


: This’is the type of advice and infor- 
mation with which the Town Council of 
Stadtallendorf in’ Hesse is trying to make 
life easier for the 3,000 Turks who ive 


tempts at integration in municipal poli- 
Cy. As a result, the position of the 4,000 
foreigners living in Stadtallendorf is 
, Worse than the national average and 


e even than in metropolitan Frank- 
urt, 


With a total population of 20,000, 
Stadtallendorf had an aliens quota of 
203 per cent at the end of 1980 — the 
third highest in Hesse after Frankfurt 
and Kelsterbach/Main, 


Due to its geographical position far 
away from conurbations and its unbal- 
anced social and economic structure, 
Stadtallendorf is at a disadvantage when 
it comeš to integration policy — espe» 
cially for the Turks, who account for 70 
per cent of the foreign population there. 

Moreover, the study says, the town 
administration is overtaxed both in 
terms of personnel and expertise. 


The attitude..of municipal politicians 
:adds to the difficulties. . 


`" The 1919 circular is full of informa- 
tion, admonishmênt and well meant 
advice and ends with the wish ' for a 
pleasant slay” 0 

But it remains doubtful whether this 


0 between Turks and Germans, A 
arbutg: University team of e: 

that it is no. , . 0 2 
In a study oni “Aliens Policy in ‘a 
Rural Centre” (relatihğ to StadtallendorF) 
the team criticises the ‘lack of any at- 


a cultural fulfilment 


„in the town. 


‘Îs ‘enough fo ensure a sensible co-exig- 


erman officialese has been enriched 
by yet another term: Auslênderkul- 
fur (or aliens culture). 

But what is this AuslAnderkultur that 
has invaded the filing cabinets of Ger- 
man municipalities and government 
authorities? It can only have been bu- 
reaucratic mindlessness that confused 
culinary matters with culture and that 
declared ouzo and cerspeici along with 
the folk dancing of Turkish children as 
“aliens culture", 

“Cultural” events of this nature are 
usually staged in the form of “aliens fes- 
tivals” where the one side is gazed at 
like monkeys in a zoo while the other 
smugly contends that it is now better 
able to understand the “dear foreign fel- 
low citizens.” 

I do not deny that such events help 
different peoples to understand each 
other, But [ have never seen Germans 
attending such festivities dance or sing 
along with the others, and the only cu- 
linsry delicacy they are interested in is 
bockwurst,. The dancers and cooks at 
guch affairs are always the outlandish 
others. 

The foreigners have meanwhile started 
organising their own festivities without 
being prompted to do so by various 
nunicipa! and other government autho- 
ritieg, 


Cultural enterprise after 
. the Initial shock 


After years of trying to overcome the- 
ir “speecllessness” and. the cultural 
shock that goes with it they began to 
develop their own cultural Hfe — at first 
timidlY and later with increasing self- 
confidence, They organised events that 
were not ordered from above but were 
simply the expression of creativity — 
something to which the host eountty 
cannot claim a monopoly. . 

„ By ‘blending the traditional values of 
the home country and the new rites of a 
highly industrialised society, the aliens 
in Germany evolved a specific “guest 
warker” culture that spans the emotional 
territory Irom the’ Atlantic coast to the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Woven into this 
Panorama are the emotional experiences 
gathered between ‘the Baltic and the 
Alps: What emerged waş'a very particu= 
lar and unsubsidised blended culture 


‘which’ can ' otherwise only be found 


` among tle adherents of alternative lifeg- 
ye. ii o i o, 


Foreign workers have farmed theatrical 
groups. Meeting in private .homes after 
work, they write plays — frequently with 
Political dynamite — set in .both the old 
O 4 the new, - E 

Many of these groups, like the ISpa- 
nish Teatro popular in Hanover, e 
opted’ for pantomime in order to OYer- 
come the language barrle,  . 
Foreigners lave ëstablished their own 
publishing houses that publish books: re- 
,[leeting’ the lives of those who ‘liye in 
slurimy «tenements ‘and suffer from lack 
'ofi petson-to-persoi contact: and:a: cori 
sumerism ‘with which {hey cannot keep 
pace. ا‎ 

‘These books, short stories, novels ‘and 
poetry are now increasingly.-written in’ 
‘German rather than the home: language 
~'@& German With' a somewhat. peculiar 
grammar, i “... 1 


